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ARTICLE I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





Tue present article introduces to our readers the tenth 
volume of the Christian Review. Short as the continuance 
of the Review has been hitherto, it has passed through vari- 
ous and painful vicissitudes. It already has a history. Its 
fates, from time to time, also contribute to the formation of 
another history, in strictness of speech extraneous to itself, 
yet, at the same time, strictly connected with it,—the history 
of the Baptist denomination. It shows what we are in our- 
selves. It discloses our relations to others. ‘The history of 
the Review has its lessons in respect to the intellectual char- 
acter and spirit, the literary enthusiasm, and the energy and 
ambition which prevail among us. ‘The character of a nation 
may be inferred from its literature. The patronage extended 
to literature is the test of the advancement of the nation. 
The same may be said, with the necessary limitations, of any 
society of men. In a literary point of view, they are such as 
their literature is; and the extent to which letters are pat- 
ronized among them is a test of the extent of the literary 

‘spirit. The supply is regulated, according to the maxim of 
political economists, by the demand; and the demand is in | 
proportion to the necessities which give rise to it. ‘The love 
of literature will create a demand for its products. And if 
the products are sparingly called for, it is certain that the 
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love of them either has waxen cold or never existed. We 
are aware that the absence of demand for a particular kind of 
literature is not the certain proof of the absence of a literary 
spirit ; for where one kind of literature is a drug, another ma 
be in great request. Where there is little inquiry for a higher 
species, there may be much for a lower; and where the 
lower finds no sale, the higher may be in brisk demand. 
The world is full of books; and many persons, who take no 
interest in one kind, read others to excess. But mere 
reading is, in itself, no true test of a literary character and 
spirit. How much reading is simply the grasification of a 
morbid curiosity, or a fashionable and easy occupation of 
time, or an expedient to drive away thought. There is, 
however, a class of books, which are sought, not merely for 
the temporary gratification which they yield, but for their 
enduring usefulness; not as an end, looking not beyond 
themselves, but as a means, a guide, a help; not to drive 
away thought, but to stimulate it. Such we have endeavored 
to make the Christian Review from its commencement. It 
has not been constructed for those who love chiefly the light, 
the fictitious, the unsubstantial, and the temporary ; who 
choose that which thrills the soul for a moment, and then is 
forgotten. It has aimed ata higher character. It has sought 
to deal in the substantial. Its effort has been to be useful. 
The extent of its patronage shows (we speak generally), 
what is the extent of the taste for the department of literature 
to which it belongs. We speak cautiously ; for we recollect 
that there are other works in circulation, of a similar character 
with this. Yet an exception on this account is, perhaps, 
needless ; for most of the persons, embraced within the limits 
of our own communion, who read works of this class at all, 
would be likely to feel an interest in the quarterly issued by 
the particular denomination to which my are themselves 
attached. 

The importance and utility of the Clnistion Review are 
universally acknowledged. By the nature of many of its 
articles, it is adapted to aid both ministers in their peculiar 
work, the general student, and the reading public at large. 
Most of its contributions are neither abstruse, nor highly 
scientific. A large proportion of them pertain to matters, 
concerning which all intelligent persons might be supposed to 
wish to have some knowledge. It has, indeed, the disad- 
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vantage of making its appeal to two or three different classes 
of persons; to the clerical reader, the literary and educated 
without particular reference to either of the professions, and 
the intelligent persons who are found on every side among 
us, who have never enjoyed the benefits of a public educa- 
tion. And that which is adapted exclusively to one of these 
classes is often little suited to interest another. Articles of 
a highly scientific character, or embracing learned de- 
tails, presupposing the extensive literary cultivation of the 
reader, may sometimes be uninteresting to a large class. 

Though designed and suited to aid the ministry in their work, 

many ministers may not be in a situation to use them. The 
general scholar and the intelligent reader who makes no 
pretensions to scholarship may find little in them to repay a 
perusal, or may pass them over, as wholly useless. So, arti- 
cles on topics pertaining to the ministry and its duties, may 
seem of little value to persons who are not particularly ad- 
dressed in them. ‘This peculiarity in the character of the 
Review doubtless presents a barrier to its extensive patron- 
age. Were it exclusively biblical, or exclusively classical, 
exclusively learned, or exclusively general, its destination 
being easily defined, it might find its readers, and a numerous 
body of them, in the class to which it should be specially 
adapted. But under existing circumstances, a work of 
heterogeneous applicability may be more useful than any 
other could be. Such the Review was at its commencement. 
Such it has continued to be. 

It has performed, however, an important service. ‘The 
mission it has fulfilled has been a useful one. It has been a 
benefit to the denomination of whose views it is the accredited 
representative. As a help to the ministry, its exegetical and 
other theological articles have had direct reference to their 
peculiar work, At the same time, in an age of unexampled 
profusion of literary issues, we trust it has not been without 
its use to the collector of books, as a critic of new publica- 
tions, a guide of opinion, and a safeguard against works, 
either worthless in themselves, or of injurious tendency. In 
its original investigations and suggestions, and in its new ar- 
rangement of the forms and relations of knowledge already 
in the community, it has performed a good service, as we 
trust, to the cause of literature. As a fount of literary intel- 
ligence, especially in reference to matters of theological and 
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classical interest, it has found favor among the learned in 
every quarter. Its office as a sentinel, to stand on its elevated 
position, and watch every new phase of literary or theological 
opinion that has arisen, and to meet the erroneous by timely 
examination and refutation has been one of great responsibility, 
yet, at the same time, of great utility and importance. 

The Christian Review, it is well known, grew out of the 
necessities of the Baptist denomination. It came to meet a 
distinct demand. It was called for by the united voice of 
many highly respected individuals, before it appeared. In 
recurring to its history and efforts for the past nine years, we 
find that it has effected much in calling forth the talents of 
writers, and in bringing out additions continually to our 
literature. The following table exhibits the character of the 
contents of the Review for that period. 


Works reviewed, - - - - - 182 
distributed as ‘fellas 


Reviews of Works in General Literature, - 95 
Reviews of Theological Works, - - - 59 
Reviews of Scientific and Classical Works, - 28 
Notices of recent Publications, - - - - 336 
Essays on various Topics, - - - - 85 
Translations from German, French, Latin and 
Greek, - - - - - - - 17 
Articles of a Denominational Character, - - 14 
Exegetical Articles, - - - - - 15 
Histories, independent of works reviewed, - - 12 


As many of the articles have appeared anonymously, we 
do not feel at liberty to enter into very. minute details as to 
their authorship. Suffice it to say that they have come from 
gentlemen of each of the three learned professions, and from 
teachers, and some other persons. Five-sixths of the whole 
have been the productions of clergymen. More than one- 
fourth have been written by professors in our literary and 
theological institutions. ‘The contributors have resided in 
several of the United States, in England, France and India. 
From the above statistics it may be gathered that the 
work would be, as it has been, not exclusively devoted to 
the interests of any one class, but adapted to the instruction 
and entertainment of all classes. It is not a work for minis- 
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ters alone, nor for students alone, nor for intelligent persons 
in other walks of life alone; but for each, for all. It has 
not appealed exclusively to the learned, nor exclusively to 
the unlearned; but to both; “dividing to every one his 
portion of meat in due season.” And though it has been 
the organ of the Baptist denomination, it has aimed to be 
such in no narrow or: exclusive sense. Its warfare has not 
been for a name, but for truth. Even its purely denomina- 
tional articles, instead of being a contest with opponents for 
the sake of victory, instead of being answers to books setting 
forth antagonist opinions, have been, at least chiefly, exami- 
nations of principles, and the exhibition of arguments for the 
truth. Instead of repeating often the same series of state- 
ments, most of the. articles of this description have been 
designed to meet some new phase of opinion. ‘They have 
presented, not the same views in a new form or from another 
pen, but additional views. It has aimed to maintain a 
dignified position, not descending to the arts of sophistry ; not 
dishonoring its pages by a harsh and contentious spirit; .not 
uncharitable towards any thing good; not regardless of any 
of the diversified interests of a great and intelligent people, 
who dwell among a great and intelligent people. It has 
aimed to be discriminating in its judgments, sound in its 
reasoning, generous in its spirit, tolerant in its opinions, pure 
in its morality, elevated in its literature, rich in instruction, 
and useful to all. It has endeavored to vindicate its claim 
to the title of Christian Review. 

The necessity in which the Christian Review originated 
remains undiminished. Growing years have, indeed, added 
to it. Its extinction would only show us how much it is 
demanded, in a variety of respects. Its loss would be the 
more felt, because we have once enjoyed its presence. It is 
for our interest and our honor to rally around it, and 
sustain it. Our augmented numbers, as a people, and the 
diffusion of intelligence and a literary spirit among us, 
through the influence of our colleges, our common schools 
and our higher academies, as well as the necessity that our 
ministry should meet the demands of an improved and 
improving age, imperiously demand of us a strong effort in 
this behalf. It is plainly unworthy of:us, that, with our 
700,000 communicants, and our population of millions, our 
ministry, our scholars, our intelligent youth and our children 
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should be unable to point to any token of our culture as a 
people, except to some sixteen Baptist newspapers which 
are issued within the limits of the United States. Individuals 
there are, and, we trust, always will be, who occasionally 
send forth works that bear testimony to profound talent, and 
win for them unmingled praise. But the fame of their 
productions is, in a sense, wholly personal. We have no 
such family interest in them as we have in a publication 
which, by the bare fact that it is supported and finds readers, 
is a proof of the intellectual training and elevated taste of 
the denomination. The ripe production of some scholar 
among us is a testimony to his individual ability; but the 
regular issue of a periodical of a high character is a testimony 
to the ability of the hundreds who love, support and read it. 

The facilities enjoyed ‘for the promotion of the interest 
and the utility of the Review are continually increasing. 
To the general student we hope to make it no less worthy 
of perusal hereafter, than in times past. We are enabled, 
also, through the friendly co-operation of gentlemen who 
take a warm interest in the prosperity and usefulness of the 
Review, to promise an enlargement of those departments 
which are most important both to biblical and classical 
scholars. Every one, whose duty or taste prompts him to 
enter upon an extensive critical examination of scriptural 
topics, wishes to know what has been done by others. 
A periodical which gives him the latest information on 
such points is, therefore, of great value, both diminishing 
and directing his labors. Classical literature has recent- 
ly received an impulse in this country, which will give 
importance to information on topics connected with its 
advancement. American teachers and editors ought to have 
the means of ascertaining the best editions and the most 
valuable commentaries on the works which they teach or 
publish. Probably at no point in the country are there better 
means of selecting all the earliest and most valuable infor- 
mation, in respect to the labors of critical scholars and 
learned men on the continent of Europe. 

We feel that the interest of the Christian Review is the 
interest of the whole denomination. On that denomination 
we depend, to place it on a basis of permanency. 





Call to the Ministry. 


ARTICLE IL. 


A CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 


Tuere are few subjects, upon which we have found it 
more difficult to arrange our thoughts in a satisfactory man- 
ner, than upon the one which we have placed at the head of 
this article. The persons mentioned in the New Testament, 
as ministers of the gospel, were, many of them, personally 
appointed by Christ; and of the feelings produced in them, 
by the Holy Ghost, indicating to them their call of God, very 
little, if any thing, is said by the sacred writers. As in the 
analogous case of the inspiration of the evangelists and other 
divinely appointed penmen, the fact that they were authorita- 
tively commissioned is stated, while the manner or mode of 
divine influence is no where described. 

Upon this subject, we are left, then, mainly, to form a 
judgment from a consideration of the qualifications for the work, 
which are more minutely and more carefully stated. For, as 
the excellent Andrew Fuller has said, “It may be taken for 
granted, that whosoever possesses the essential qualifications 
for the Christian ministry, is called of God to exercise them.” 

Every individual, who has submitted himself willingly, 
heartily, entirely, and publicly to Christ, has undoubtedly one 
essential qualification for the gospel ministry. But, most 
manifestly, it is not every good and valuable member of the 
church, every one who sincerely and ardently desires its 
prosperity, who can best subserve its interests, by devoting 
himself to this special department of Christian effort. There 
are diversities of gifts, there are differences of administrations, 
there are diversities of operations, but it is the same God, 
which worketh all in all. Upon this principle it is, that the 
apostle says, “ Having, then, gifts, differing according to the 
grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy ac- 
cording to the proportion of faith, or ministry, let us wait on our 
ministering, or he that teacheth on teaching, or he that exhort- 
eth on exhortation ; he that giveth, let him do it with simplicity, 
he that ruleth with diligence, he that sheweth mercy with 
cheerfulness.” ‘‘ Whether ours be the gifts of Providence, or 
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of grace, whether they have been conferred on us by nature, 
or through the channel of faith in the gospel of Christ, the 
_very same lesson is applicable to both. It is alike our duty 
to consecrate them to the service of God and the good of 
mankind ; and far better is it in the church, and in society, 
that each should be provided with his own sphere of labor, 
and that it should be the kind of labor for which he is best 
adapted by his specific endowments, whether of genius, or 
habit, or grace.” 

In treating upon the peculiar qualifications necessary to be 
possessed, in order that any one may reasonably conclude, that 
it is his duty to prepare himself for the work of the ministry, 
we will specify, first, those which are commonly considered 
the gifts of nature. Secondly, those which are the gifts of grace. 

Of the first class is a good understanding. By this we 
mean ‘> capability of discovermg, and taking the proper 
bearings of the several things, which are necessary to the 
formation of a correct judgment upon any subject, in which 
the principles of moral reasoning are involved. We can 
readily see how a man, destitute of the peculiar mental or- 
ganization which will make a good mathematician, or a thor- 
ough linguist, may be an accurate and sound reasoner upon 
subjects which must be decided upon moral evidence. And 
we can, as readily, see, that however well the mind of an in- 
dividual may be adjusted to mathematical reasoning or philo- 
sophical investigation, if he have not the capability of taking 
into view the various circumstances, which ought to modify 
an opinion in morals, he cannot be a safe guide in a profes- 
sion, in which so much 1s depending upon the right balancing 
of moral evidence. And though we would not say, that God 
never called into the ministry a person, who was not particular- 
ly distinguished for this trait or habit of mind, we do say, that 
so far as we have the means of judging of those who were 
personally called by the Saviour, or who labored during the 
period embraced in the records of the sacred canon, they were 
pre-eminently men of sound understanding, or as we should 
say, of good common sense. 

It has been said, this talent, or rather this happy assortment 
and combination of talents, is capable of great improvement. 
This is, doubtless, true; but what is wanting can never be 
supplied. And if we may judge from-actual developments of 

‘intellectual character, there are those, into whose constitutions a 
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particle of this precious ingredient never entered ; or if it did, 
it has been lost in the interminable wanderings of their hith- 
erto confused and blundering course. Such persons can never 
do any thing aright. ‘They are always out of time, or out of 
place. Some small or some great thing, that should have 
entered into their plans, has always failed to be observed, or 
to be properly regarded. ‘To teach them is impossible. 
“To put them right in one thing, is, at best, but to fix one 
more rule or precedent in their memory. You impart no 
practical wisdom ; and consequently though they may be very 
grateful, and may see their present fault, and may be very 
confident for the future, they are none the better. They are 
continually plunging into difficulty. Help them out of six 
troubles, and they are soon in the seventh. Such men are 
nature’s incurables, Solomon’s fools. Bray them in a mortar 
with a pestle among wheat, yet will not their folly depart 
from them. 

“Tt is grievous, that such men should ever enter the sacred 
ministry, where sound common sense is more needed than any 
where else ; where no two transactions, whether in the pulpit, or 
out of it, are exactly alike ; where nothing can be done by rule, 
and where fanciful experiments are the most unseemly and 
the most perilous. 

“Tf, then, a young man be particularly deficient in common 
sense, let him remain in some more secluded sphere, or where 
he will be under the guidance of some other mind. If he has 
already become a scholar, and must live by his knowledge, 
let him translate books, or examine proof-sheets ; but let him 
not enter the ministry, where he will involve himself and his 
people in trouble, and bring disgrace on his profession and 
the cause of God.” 

The second natural qualification important to a candidate 
for the ministerial office, is an active and inquiring mind, a 
mind that is pleased with the acquisition of knowledge. The 
inertness or indifference, which not a few young men feel, to 
an accession to their stock of ideas, is an effectual barrier 
against that improvement, which is necessary to enable them 
ever to become instructive preachers. ‘They may dwell in 
the midst of books, and of men who are deeply read, and 
well informed upon almost every subject ; and still they are so 
indifferent about knowing any thing, which they cannot learn 
by some process of insensible inspiration, that they never avail 
themselves of their advantages, nor make any real progress. 
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The trait of character, upon which we are now remarking, 
does not show itself so often in a neglect of books, or conver- 
sation, as in a disinclination to severe and laborious thinking. 
There is many a man, who has enough of the impulsive in 
his constitution, to carry him to his study, and engage him in 
a course of reading, or to the fireside of some instructive con- 
versationist to hear him talk, who is too sluggish to employ 
himself in close, consecutive, long continued thinking. But 
such a habit, as will make one willing and even eager to as- 
certain the truth, which cannot be learned except by mining 
deeply in the recesses of his own heart’s hidden thoughts, is 
indispensable to the formation of an enlightened judgment upon 
most of those subjects, which are to be presented in the pulpit 
and in pastoral visiting. By reading the word of God and 
well written books, one may learn to discourse, as a parrot 
learns to talk ; and from memory, or from paper, he may read 
a very valuable and important religious lesson; but it is, as 
though ideas were incapable of any change by increase or 
diminution. As they enter the mind, they come out of it. 
He is the mere channel of transmission. Such an one may 
be made the means of doing good, just as a book is; and 
therefore we would not say, that God never called such a man 
to preach the gospel. But his manner of working by such an 
instrumentality, is more like doing it by the agency of tracts 
and readers, than by the active agency of the preacher’s 
mind. 

The third natural qualification for the ministerial office, is 
steadiness of purpose, the capability of forming a plan and 
adhering to it up to the time of its completion, be it nearer 
or more remote. If there be any thing which is desirable, in 
this day of impulse and changeableness, it is, that those who 
mould and lead the public mind, should give it greater fixed- 
ness, and greater willingness to wait patiently, till the legiti- 
mate influence of proposed measures for personal or social 
improvement is fully developed. We see every where new 
and untried plans, springing into existence. Systems which 
have received the unanimous and hearty support of the wise, 
the prudent, and the good, for many generations, are counted 
as reeds shaken by the wind, as the small dust of the summer 
threshing floor. Especially is this true of a large. proportion 
of those plans, which cannot be executed in the twinkling of 
an eye. ‘ Speed” is the watchword, and motion, the mania 
of our times. Any thing, that cannot be made to work out 
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its results quick as, by the aid of railroads and steam power 
one can be carried from one end of our country to another, is 
hardly thought to be worth the time required for the trial of 
its power. In our systems of education, that long and pa- 
tient toil, which was once thought necessary to prepare for 
the active and responsible duties of professional life, is now 
ready to be discarded as a relic of by-gone and less enlight- 
ened days. Boys are now eager, with a bold and fearless 
step, to walk up to a volcano with its hissing, rumbling, out- 
breaking fires, as if they had only to set their foot upon it, to 
make it quiet as a sleeping child. So also in our plans of 
action. No course of measures, which requires the careful 
adjusting of one thing to another, can be entered upon and 
carried forward, without being frequently interrupted by col- 
lision with shone comet-like eccentricities, which are continu- 
ally running across the path of those, whose periodical revo- 
lutions can be calculated upon, because they may always be 
found in the same line, and going forward towards the same 
end, without turning to the right or the left. 

This spirit discovers itself as much in improvittg upon the 
divine plan as upon any other. It is not very unlike the ef- 
fort of gardeners, who accelerate the growth of vegetation by 
hot beds, because the method, which God has devised for 
warming the earth, is not quite speedy enough to suit their 
ideas of premature production ;—with this difference, how- 
ever, that the skilful gardener waits till the sun has done his 
work, before he exposes his plants to the coldness of the un- 
*heated atmosphere ; while our hasty spirits can hardly keep 
to one purpose long enough to let their productions become 
sufficiently matured to bear exposure, much less to be of any 
use, before they must be rooted up and superseded by some-- 
thing else, as short-lived and as valueless. 

We are sorry to be compelled to acknowledge that a por-. 
tion of the ministry have done their share in fostering this 
reckless spirit of innovation. Like the Athenians, they have 
spent their time in little else, than in hearing or telling some 
new thing. A thought, a thought has crossed the mind with 
the rapidity and vividness of the lightning’s glare. It is new, 
it is striking, it must out. Like pent up fires, it will not 
sleep. And then it will make such a splendid light, such a 
brilliant appearance, the world cannot afford to lose it. Be- 
sides, apostolic injunction would be disregarded. Does not 
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Paul expressly say, “ Prove all things”? “The night is far 
spent, the day is at hand”? 

We do not say that steadfastness and perseverance are 
absolutely indispensable qualifications for ministerial useful- 
ness; nor yet that God never calls to the work those who 
are ever on the alert for some new thing. But we do say, 
that this habit of mind is a sad draw-back upon the profit- 
ableness of such laborers. And were it not, that the Great 
Head of the church sets one thing over against another, and 
makes one human frailty counteract the influence of another, 
we do not know how the onward progress of the cause of 
humanity and of God could be hoped for, from such unsteady 
and ill-directed movement. But as the stagnant waters of 
some vast pools would send out their miasmic exhalations, 
i even unto death, were not their deeps often tempest-tossed, 
so, were it not for these agitators, the sluggishness of other 
minds might render society a reservoir for most unhealthy 
sediment and most noxious vapors. 

A fourth qualification for the work of the ministry is, deep 
sensibility. Religion, in many of its truths, addresses itself 
to the reason; but, in a vast majority of instances, it acts 
upon the reason through the medium of the affections. 
These must be set right, before the truths of the gospel can 
be brought so before the eye of the mind, as to be viewed in 
their proper light; and hence it often occurs, that those 
whose reasoning power is the predominant faculty of the 
mind, remain skeptical upon those subjects, upon which it is 
not the proper province of the reason to decide. z 

Besides this, there is often a mind so constituted as to 
| look upon every thing through the medium of the under- 
standing ; and according to its decisions is the judgment formed 
respecting it. But this is as manifestly unphilosophical as to 
judge of the odors of the rose, which address themselves to the 
sense of smell, by the eye, which is designed for another, 
though not less important, office. The truths, which are the 
proper subjects of reasoning, are often very different and very 
unlike those which are addressed to the sensibilities; and 
consequently, a mind which is so constituted or so educated, 
as to be influenced mainly by the decisions of reason, in 
contradistinction from the decisions of the affections and 
conscience, is very illy prepared to be employed in a pro- 
fession, which has so much to do with the heart; whose 
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chief end, so far as the subject of it is himself concerned, is 
to produce that love, and other holy emotions, which God 
has required. President Edwards says truly, that “'True 
religion consists, in a great measure, in the vigorous and 
lively actings of the inclination and will of the soul, or the 
fervent exercises of the heart. God, in his word, insists 
upon it, that we should be in earnest, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.—The affections are the springs which set us to 
work in all the affairs of life. ‘Take away all love and hatred, 
all hope and fear, all zeal and affectionate desire, and the 
world would, in a great measure, be lifeless. Now it contin- 
ues, from age to age, in perpetual commotion and agitation ; 
but take away all affections, and the spring of all this activity 
would be broken, and the agitation itself would cease. But, 
in nothing are the lively actings of our affections so necessary 
as in religion, and in nothing is lukewarmness so odious.” 

The truth of this remark will not be denied; and still we 
know that there are some minds so frosted over by the atmos- 
phere in which they live, and move, and have their being, 
that we should almost as soon think of melting the icebergs 
of the northern ocean by the flickering blaze of a lighted ta- 
per, as think of moving their hearts by the most touching and 
radiant views, which can be drawn from heaven, earth, or 
hell. ‘They live in a perpetual night, amidst the snows and 
frosts of an eternal winter. Bring the warmest and most 
powerfuily affecting truths before them, and it is as though 
you had poured melted lead into a frozen sea. Now as a 
mind tends towards this unfeelingness, it is most manifest 
that it is unfitted to deal with truths, which, in being effica- 
cious, must produce a liveliness and warmth adapted to their 
own nature; and we cannot but think, that, in a vast ma- 
jority of instances, those who can walk amid the scenes of 
earth without emotion, are unfitted, by their very natures, or 
by their inveterate habits, for engaging in a work, which can- 
not be effectively performed without dwelling in the midst of 
scenes over which an angel would rejoice with a joy unspeak- 
able, or mourn with a sorrow irrepressible. 

Upon this subject, history utters its warning voice. It 
speaks in language that cannot be misunderstood, against in- 
troducing such icebergs into the sanctuary of God. The al- 
most necessary consequence of such a procedure must be to 
produce any thing rather than that glowing and fervent piety, 
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which honors God, and purifies and elevates the human soul. 
In saying this, we would not, by any means or for any cause, 
convey the idea, that we do not highly value that habit of 
mind, which enables a man to look coolly and deliberately 
upon any subject that comes up for his consideration, to seize 
upon it, and hold it as with a giant grasp, till he has seen it 
in its length and breadth, its height and depth; to delight m 
those feats of intellectual gladiatorship, which call up all the 
powers of the soul in their utmost strength. But we would 
not, for the sake of Christ and his cause, give place to the 
idea, that in a well balanced and rightly adjusted mind, any 
of those great doctrinal truths, which call for the utmost might 
of the mightiest to grapple with them, can be held or viewed 
in any light, which deprives them of their saving power, either 
safely, or without great detriment to the cause of God. Nor 
do we by any means believe that such a result is necessary. 
In the nature of the case it must not be so. And besides, 
there are and there have been men, ‘who would vie with the 
strongest in their intellectual powers, whose sensibilities have 
been the most tender, and the most easily aroused, and the 
most overpowering in their operation. Take as an example 
the apostle Paul. See with what a stateliness, and majesty, 
and strength, he walks up to the temple of Judaism, bears 
away its pillars, moves its foundations, and leaves it a crum- 
bling heap of ruins. Or, see him as it were entering into the 
counsels of the Eternal Mind, and bringing out the purpose 
of God, as manifested in the renewal, sanctification and salva- 
tion of sinners believing on Christ; or, follow him in that un- 
surpassed and unsurpassable argument, by which he shuts up 
to the faith of the gospel the boasting philosophers of Greece, 
and the ostentatious Pharisees of Judea. Then turn with 
him to the cross of Christ, and see him, as his’ soul heaves 
with the vastness of its emotions, as he thinks of God as so 
loving the world as to give his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth on him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life, and as he contemplates his own interest in that Sa- 
viour, exclaiming, “I am persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,”—and you will see this 
man of giant intellect sitting at the feet of Christ, and, with 
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tears of joyous gratitude, saying, “To me, who am the least of 
all saints, is this grace given.” 

Or, if it seem to any that we have taken an instance from 
among a Class of unapproachable men, because, in the enrap- 
tured ecstacy of their inspiration, they were carried out of, 
- and away from themselves, we will ask them to enter into the 
deep consciousness of Edwards’ mind ; and, if they are able 
to do it, to follow him, as he treads with cautious, yet fearless 
steps, the labyrinths of metaphysical subtleties, and see how 
he traces out the hitherto untraced movements of the human 
mind ; and then takes the comparatively untrained opponents 
of what he believes to be the truth of God, and makes them feel 
that he has not explored the “ mine, for the gems that sparkle 
on its walls, but for the treasures, which are to be drawn from 
its depths.” ‘Then, go again with this incomparable man be- 
fore his parishioners, assembled within the walls of his cherish- 
ed sanctuary in Northampton, and see him, as he discourses. 
to his people, sitting down in the very midst of his discourse, 
and weeping like a child, because they seemed so inattentive 
to what he verily believed must prove a savor of ‘death unto 
death, if it did not of life unto life, unto those who heard 
him ;—and you will not feel that the highest and most suc- 
cessful efforts of the intellect must be associated with a heart 
insensible to the appeals of passion, or of chastened sensibility. 

The fifth trait of natural character, which we regard as im- 
portant, if not indispensable, is truthfulness. There is in some 
minds an inherent love of the true. Every thing which pre- 
sents itself to them has its real and its accidental properties, 
its true and its false phases. ‘The magnet hardly discovers 
with more certainty the iron, for which it has so strong an at- 
tractive affinity, than they discover and draw out the truth 
from whatever they come in contact with. You may place 
them in any of the supposable conditions of ‘human society, 
and they will discern some things, which are conformed to 
nature ; and this is truth. ‘There may indeed be so much that 
is false, that there is scarcely a vestige visible, of what is, 
as God made it and designed it. But whatever of this there 
is, is so congenial to their love of the true and the natural, 
that they will draw it out of the mass, and rejoice over it, 
more than the miser over his treasured gold. What they 
have left is the mere dross, or worse, the most offensive mat- 
ter, and they shrink from contact with it, as the delicately 
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sensitive nervous system shrinks from what the more nerveless 
would never have discovered. Such men are the.true lovers 
of nature ; and whether they look upon the works of God in 
the natural or the moral world, they find something that is 
true, something that bespeaks its divine original. 

Nor is this all. As such persons delight in the discovery of 
what is true in all things and beings around them, so also they 
delight in the exhibition of the same in all their relations to- 
wards others. There is, in all their thoughts, words and actions, 
the mark of truthfulness. You never look for, or expect any 
thing, but a fac-simile of what is going on in their own minds. 

This it is that constitutes the great man; and if we were 
to select an example, it would be Luther. We know not 
that there ever has been an individual, who discovered more 
relish for the true, than this remarkable man. Wherever 
he found any thing that seemed as though it had upon it the 
impress of the divine hand, he cleaved to it, as though his life 
depended upon holding it fast; and he would not let it go, 
even though there were leagued against him the powers of 
earth and hell. See, as proof of this, the manner in which 
he treated the bull of the Pope, on one occasion; and on 
another, when he sat translating the Bible, and as he believed 
the devil appeared to hinder his work, he threw his inkstand 
at him, thus attacking the very Evil One himself, sooner than 
stay his hand from doing what God and his own conscience 
told him he ought to do. 

But this trait of character, as we all know, is possessed in 
very different degrees by different individuals; and in some 
specimens of humanity, it hardly appears at all. There are 
those, and we regret to say it, who seem vastly more pleased 
with the false, than the true; and they are always assimila- 
ting to themselves whatever they come in contact with. More- 
over, there being in the world so much more of the false than 
of the true, they increase to a monstrous size, by the acces- 
sions which they are so constantly and so joyfully receiving 
from what is around them. 

Now we do not say, that it is impossible for the grace of 
God to re-mould and transform such an one into a true lover 
of what is good and excellent, to make an honest and true- 
hearted man. But when the Ethiopian shall change his skin 
and the leopard his spots, then shall we expect, that those 
who are accustomed to do evil, will learn to do well. We 
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might, in a given instance, see the wonderfully transforming 
grace of God at work in such a heart, and exhibiting itself in 
the external man; but still, we should dread to see such an 
one urged forward to occupy a prominent place among the 
disciples of Christ. For we should fear, that that which was 
so deeply implanted in his nature, and so strongly fixed by 
habit, would discover itself greatly to the injury of the cause 
of God. 

In the remarks which we have now made, we have consid- 
ered this trait of truthfulness, in a somewhat different aspect 
from that in which it is often viewed. We have chosen 
rather to regard that which is usually so denominated, in its 
root or foundation ; and have looked upon it as something in 
the man, rather than as something seen in its external devel- 
opment. If we mistake not, this is the light in which we are 
to view character, in order to judge whether a man may be 
safely trusted in a conspicuous place in any great moral en- 
terprise ; and it is this also, which is a matter of natural consti- 
tution and superadded habit, which as much as any one thing, 
should occupy the thoughts of a young man when sitting in 
judgment upon himself, in order to ascertam whether he may 
safely trust himself or be trusted in the foremost ranks of the 
chosen servants of Jesus Christ. 

But this survey, as all will readily see, must not be taken, 
without proper regard to the grace of the gospel ; and there- 
fore the judgment should be materially affected by the actual 
progress which the Spirit of God has made, in the change of 
what is so utterly disqualifying for the office which deals 
constantly with the true. If a young man finds himself 
really and constantly advancing in the love of what is 
excellent, and as constantly giving exercise to it, and pre- 
senting an exhibition of it, we may hope that, in the process 
of time, he will succeed in breaking up old habits, and sub- 
stituting in their stead what will be true to nature and true 
to God. 

Integrity of purpose and life may unquestionably be built 
up, where the nature is renewed; and become, in time, most 
thoroughly and entirely the controlling principle of one, 
whose early habits seemed any thing but promising in this 
respect. But even with this encouraging prospect before him, 
there is a vast difference between such an one, and another, 
whose constitutional bias and early habits never prepared 
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him, at the very commencement of his Christian course, to 
appreciate those holier and more heavenly views, which 
have only waited for the spiritual discernment of a renovated 
nature, to make themselves seen in all their beauty and 
attractiveness. Such an one is forthwith prepared to greet 
with joyfulness those things, which eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard before. God reveals them to the inner conscious- 
ness of a renewed soul. Now there is a keen relish for those 
to him hitherto undiscovered truths, which God is revealing 
in his providential government and in his holy word. Every 
new experience of religious feeling, produced by the action 
of the truth upon his now holy affections, leads him into a 
richer field of spiritual observation; and the eminence of 
holiness towards the summit of which he is constantly and 
delightfully approaching, affords him lovelier spots upon 
which to stand, and from which he may gather what is 
needful to make him mount up with wings as eagles, run and 
not be weary, walk and not faint. 

The sixth and last trait of natural character which we 
specify as essential to a candidate for the ministry is the 
capability of expressing properly the opinions which he 
has formed, and the feelings of which he is the subject. 
Every one who has been in the habit of observing the char- 
acteristics of those with whom he associates, must have 
observed, that some individuals have an astonishing readiness 
in making others acquainted with whatever is passing in their 
own minds. ‘Their tongues are as the pen of a ready writer. 
With a smaller amount of doctrinal or experimental truth 
than many others, they are capable of making: their opinions 
and feelings so clearly discernible by others, that they are 
truly instructive and profitable expounders of divine truth. 
They can tell all they ever learned; and what they have not 
learned, they can shrewdly guess at. They are a kind of men 
that can do a large business on a small capital. 

How far soever this readiness and facility in the commu- 
nication of thoughts is to be regarded as essential or otherwise, 
it is certain, that those who have not possessed it as a natural 
gift, have by steady and well directed effort succeeded in 
becoming most effective speakers ; and we have long thought, 
that the power of imparting to others the emotions with 
which we are ourselves agitated, is generally little more or 
less than the power of giving expression or representation to 
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the emotions themselves. If these are deep and well defined, 
their representation will partake of their own character. 
Where there is deep earnestness of heart, where there is the 
pressure of a strong motive, such as the impulsions of con- 
science, or a deep and unutterable sense of responsibility to 
God, there are really and truly the elements of an effective 
address. Believing this, we cannot but regard the power of 
communicating to others the thoughts which are passing in 
our own minds, as likely to display itself whenever there are 
powerful thoughts to be uttered. And consequently we cannot 
but feel that the readiest way to make one eloquent is to in- 
spire him with eloquent thought, to enter it into his own soul’s 
feelings, and then let him speak out of the fullness of his 
heart’s deepest emotions. But upon this we will not insist. 
Be it only that one is really apt to teach, whether made so by 
nature or by study, it is all that, in this way, we would look 
for in one who is preparing for the work of the ministry. 

In turning our attention to the gracious qualifications neces- 
sary to a discharge of ‘the duties of the ministerial office, we 
do not know how we can do it understandingly without con- 
sidering that peculiar relationship between Christ and his peo- 
ple, in which originate so many of their duties to him, to each 
other, and to the world. 

By the exercise of faith, and the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, there is formed such a union between Christ and the 
believer, as to constitute them, in an important sense, one and 
the same. He is the vine, his disciples are the branches ; he, 
the foundation, they, the building thereon ; he, the head, they, 
the members ; he, the elect of God, they, the chosen in him ; 
he, the beloved of the Father, they, the accepted in him; he, 
the only begotten Son, they obtain an inheritance in him ; he is 
the resurrection and the life, and their life, with God in him. 

This relationship, whatever it is, and whatever it imports, 
is the common privilege of believers. In him, they all have 
the same access unto God. In hin, they all have equally an 
interest in that only atoning sacrifice, which can make the 
comers thereunto perfect. In him they also have that only 
Great High Priest, who is entered into heaven, now to appear 
in the presence of God for us. In him also, they are all 
brought under the guidance and teaching of that same Spirit, 
which, dwelling in them, takes of the things of God, and 
shows them unto them. 
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All this necessarily and invariably belongs to each and 
every individual, who is a member of the body of Christ ; and 
all the privileges and blessings, which accrue to any one on 
this account, may be enjoyed by all. “Their calling is to 
consecrate their whole life, as a sacrifice of thanksgiving for the 
mercy of God’s redemption, and to preach the power and 
grace of him who called them from the kingdom of darkness 
into his marvellous light.” Thus a basis is laid for the 
substantial equality of all the redeemed from among men ; and 
thus too a foundation for that entireness of self-consecration 
to God, which the gospel demands of every saint. Every 
Christian must present his body, as a living sacrifice, unto God. 
To the whole church, the apostle would say, “ Ye are not 
your own. Ye are bought with a price; therefore glorify 
God in your body and in your spirit, which are God’s. None 
of us liveth unto himself, and no man dieth unto himself; for 
whether we live, we live unto the Lord, and whether we die, 
we die unto the Lord; whether therefore we live or die, we 
are the Lord’s.” 

Thus we see that no disciple is to regard himself, or aught 
he possesses, as his own. All the powers of body, intellect 
and heart, all the wealth, influence and other means of doing 
good, belonging to any one of the redeemed of Christ, are ab- 
solutely and entirely his, to be used for such ends and in such 
manner as he shall prescribe. In this respect, there is no 
privileged class among his disciples; no exefption and no 
peculiar burden. All are absolutely, essentially, and unalter- 
ably his ; his for time, and his for eternity. ‘They may have 
gifts, differmg according to the grace given them. They may 
have capabilities, natural or acquired, and one or both may 
give them an aptitude for some specific work for the edifica- 
tion of the church, or the promulgation of the gospel in the 
world. And this may be a reason why they should have as- 
signed to them some particular department of Christian effort. 
Nothing is more probable, than that such an arrangement 
would prevail. Nothing more certain than that such a divis- 
ion of labor, such a husbanding of the, power of the church, 
did exist in the days of the apostles. 

In what way any one should work for Christ might be, 
and, probably, would be, determined by the present circum- 
stances and capabilities of the individual, by the providences 
of God, and the special teachings of the Spirit ;—subject only 
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to this one principle in the distribution of labor, all were eom- 
manded to covet earnestly the best gifts; while each and 
every one was assured, that if he improved upon the talents 
which he had received, he should receive others also. Thus, 
while no one was at liberty to be satisfied with an amount of 
service, which was not increasing, either in kind or degree, 
all might rise higher and higher in the scale of usefulness, and 
be honored more and more, as they were, most effectively and 
most satisfactorily to themselves and others, doing the work 
for which they were best fitted by him who had called them 
into the grace of his gospel. 

Acting upon the principle which we have now stated, it 
would not be long before each particular community or con- 
gregation of believers would have made such trial of the gifts 
among them, as to be able to designate those who were best 
adapted to the work of government, who to the work of teach- 
ing, who to the work of exhortation, and who to any other 
service that might be necessary to the edifying and perfecting 
of the body in love. If now, we add to this, the impulses 
and operations of the divine Spirit upon the hearts of those 
who were designed of God for the high, and holy, and respon- 
sible work of the ministry, we shall have a somewhat.distinct, 
and, as we believe, correct view of what constitutes a call to 
the same. 

Taking this simple exposition of the process by which any 
member of the church became satisfied that he ought to give 
himself wholly to the ministry of the word, as exhibiting the 
true import of the New Testament teaching upon the subject, 
we are prepared to expect precisely what we now observe in 
the manner in which large numbers become satisfied that they 
are called of God to preach the gospel. } 

A young man is brought into the fellowship of Christ. He, 
who was to him a root out of dry ground, is now the chief 
among ten thousand, and altogether lovely. That, which was 
once the loathing of his soul, is now his chief delight. He 
finds himself as in a new world. He has in himself new af- 
fections, new desires, new hopes, new fears, new sorrows, 
new joys, and with all, an inexpressible longing after new 
pursuits. The whole current of his soul’s emotions is changed. 
He cannot shut up or conceal what is being wrought 
within him by the mighty power of the wonder-working God. 
At first, perhaps, it is with great diffidence, that, in the smaller 
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circles for social worship, he leads in prayer, relates the deal- 
ings of God with his soul, or gives a word of exhortation. 
When he has acquired a little more confidence, a little more 
readiness of utterance, and a little more enlargedness of Chris- 
tian experience and knowledge, he engages as teacher of some 
small class in the Sabbath school. With trembling he enters 
upon his work, fearful lest he should say or do something 
which will unfavorably affect the eternal interests of those 
whose minds, like the softened wax, receive and retain what- 
ever impression is made upon them. From this, as he learns 
the way of God more perfectly, and, at the same time, evinces 
to his brethren that he is apt to teach, he is appointed to take 
charge of a Bible class. He now feels that there is laid upon 
him an almost insupportable weight of responsibility ; that 
now he must give himself to a prayerful, earnest, and rightly 
directed effort to understand the teachings of the divine word. 
He avails himself of all the helps at his command, and brings 
to the task a well-meant effort, an honest heart, and a docile 
spirit. ‘To his astonishment, he finds that he is succeeding to 
thé satisfaction of his class, of his elder brethren, and espec- 
ially of his pastor. Still, he feels deeply his own deficiencies. 
He discovers depths, which he cannot fathom, heights, which 
he cannot ascend ; and such is his irrepressible longing to know 
the law of God in all the extent and all the spirituality of its 
requirements, and the gospel of Christ in all the richness of 
its provisions and the excellency of its precepts, that he is 
ready to make any sacrifice, perform any labor, and task to 
the utmost all his energies, if, by any means, he may increase 
the strength, steadiness and comptehensiveness of his intellec- 
tual vision and spiritual discernment. With this end in view, 
he determines to attend some school in his vicinity. He en- 
ters upon his studies, and finds them pleasant. He proceeds, 
and each new acquisition stimulates him to seek after higher 
attainments ; and thus he goes on, adding to his treasures one 
gem after another ; and as he gathers pearls, he descries others 
lying deeper, and seeming more precious than any which he 
has yet brought up from their bed. As he advances in power 
to acquire, and in riches acquired, all is laid at the Saviour’s 
feet. Bright, and sparkling, and precious as his treasure is, 
it is none too good to be given back to him, who has made 
him all he is, and bestowed upon him all of which he is pos- 
sessed. Before he is hardly aware of it, he finds himself pre- 
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pared to do a work for Christ, which he could not, at first, 
possibly have performed. As he draws near the time in 
which he feels that he must decide to what department of 
Christian effort he will devote his talents and acquisitions, he 
begins seriously to feel that he may be under obligation to 
preach the gospel. While the question rests upon his mind 
with intense, and sometimes almost distracting anxiety, some 
kind friend or friends, as the instruments of Providence, come 
in to his aid. ‘They have watched his progress, as with a 
parent’s eye, and with a Christian’s heart. ‘They have seen 
him, as he has gone on from one degree of grace and knowl- 
edge to another, and they have become satisfied, that the gifts 
of God are in him. Though they would not influence him, 
against the convictions of his own judgment, or the decisions 
of his own conscience, or the impulses of his own soul, or the 
manifest leadings of God’s Spirit upon his own heart, they 
venture to suggest, that they have been interested in the suc- 
cessive developments of his piety, and the increasing capabil- 
ity which he has manifested, in speaking to the edification 
and spiritual profiting of his brethren. This he cannot but 
regard as the whisperings of the voice of God, through those 
whose duty he has made it, to extend an external or congre- 
gational call to those, whom he is himself calling by his Spirit 
to preach the gospel of his own dear Son. With trembling, 
and yet with some confidence, he listens to their suggestion, 
and steps into the solemn place, which lies between the living 
and the dead. Deeply sensible that if God has counted him 
worthy, and is putting him into the ministry, he will not leave 
him nor forsake him, he now speaks out the deep, but hitherto 
restrained emotions of his heart, and his tongue is as the pen 
of a ready writer. The gifts of God are in him, and he stands 
forth, an ambassador for Christ. He can preach, and he does 
preach ; and thus it is shown with the plainness of actual de- 
monstration, that he is called of God to the work. In this 
way, and by such a process, has many a young man found 
himself in the office of an evangelist or pastor, hardly know- 
ing, at each successive step in his progress, whither he is be- 
ing led, and what it is that is removing obstacles, clearing 
the way, and beckoning him forward; nor yet how it is, that 
he is now feeling such a full assurance,.and such a deep con- 
viction, that he has not run in vain, nor spent his strength for 


nought, nor cried “ tidings,”’ when he had received no tidings 
from God. 
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But thus easy is not the ascent of every disciple who is 
being called of God to the work of the ministry. There are 
those, whose experience is very different; who have had to 
meet the question, whether they were being moved of God to 
preach the gospel, from the first, with almost heart-rending 
anxiety. Almost with the vividness of the lightning’s glare, 
the conviction has been flashed across their minds, that 
they must forsake all for Christ, that they must leave all other 
means of doing good, to work for God in the ministry of re- 
conciliation. ‘This feeling, at first so intense, has followed 
them in the visions of the night, into the bustle and hurry of 
their worldly business, into the place of social prayer, and the 
house of God. The more they have labored to stifle it, with 
the more devouring flame has it burst forth. 'The more deep 
and oppressive has been the sense of their own unworthiness 
and incompetency, the more have they been made to feel that 
God “chooses the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise, and the weak things of the world to confound the 
mighty, and base things of the world, and things which are 
despised, and things which are not, to bring to nought things 
that are, that no flesh should glory in his presence.” Gladly 
would they occupy any other place in the service of their 
Master. ‘They would do any thing else, could they only be 
excused from the ministry, that holy, responsible work. But 
the voice of conscience, the voice of God, will not let them 
rest. ‘They weep over it. They agonize. ‘They struggle 
against their convictions. ‘They will not go forward, till God 
withdraws from them all their sweet and pleasant things, 
hedges up their way before them, and makes them cry unto him, 
from the belly of hell, ‘O Lord, deliver. I will pay unto 
thee my vows. I will preach the preaching which thou hast 
bidden me.’ With little preparation, beyond what their own 
experience of the things of God has taught them, they have 
gone forth to the work. The deep, pent up emotions of their 
hearts have found utterance. Without the learning of the 
schools, they have found an audience. They have simply 
transcribed what was going on in their own souls ; and wheth- 
er they have adopted or not the maxim, that “no man has a 
moral right to go beyond his own experience in preaching,” 
they have hardly dared to trust their own judgment upon the 
teachings of the divine word, any farther than they have 
wrought effectually upon their own hearts ; and thus the Holy 
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Spirit has witnessed with their spirits, that they were of God. 
Here is the true secret of their success. What God teaches 
in his word is the model upon which he whose office it is to 
convince of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment, to renew, 
sanctify, and prepare the soul for heaven, always works. And 
hence it is that those who faithfully and exactly observe the 
workings of the divine Spirit upon themselves, by comparing 
these with the instructions of the sacred word, will always 
find such a correspondence as to assure their hearts that they 
are in the love of God ; and'when they portray these in a clear 
and definite manner, they will find a full response in the hearts 
of others who have experienced the same grace. There is 
no mystery, there is no mysticism in all this. It is but one 
of the principles of nature, that the same chord, or chords of 
the same tone being struck, will vibrate in harmony with each 
other. 

Should we now enter the recess of the heart, and thus ac- 
qaaint ourselves with what has passed in the minds of these 
two classes of individuals, we should find, that, in some of the 
accidental circumstances of their call to the ministry, there 
were points of difference; but, in the essential features, a 
very great resemblance. But as it may perhaps give greater 
definiteness to our answer to the question, “ what are the pe- 
culiar marks by which a call to the ministry is distinguished, 
so far as the gracious affections are concerned,” we will now 
specify those which seem to us the most essential. 

From what has been already said, it will be seen, that in 
the fact of a vital union to Christ, in the obligation to conse- 
crate one’s self entirely to him, to love him heartily, and to 
serve him with all the mind and strength, there is no peculiar 
claim upon the ministry. All God’s people are solemnly and 
indissolubly bound to possess the fullest measure of piety, ar- 
dent, deep, and most soul pervading, which is required of any 
one of the redeemed. In any one of the affections and duties, 
which arise out of a common relationship to the Saviour, we 
are not to expect then to find the distinctive marks of a call 
to the ministry. Essential, indispensable as they are, to sat- 
isfaction and usefulness in the work, they do not constitute 
the peculiar features of the Spirit’s operations upon the 
heart of a.saint, which make it the duty of any one to preach 
the gospel, or discharge other ministerial duties. So far as 
we are able to see, there must be something more and differ- 
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ent from these, to satisfy any sincere and well-informed mind 
that God is directing it to this work. 

Of this kind is an ardent desire to be engaged in it, arising 
from a love to Christ and the souls of men. ‘The apostle 
commands his Corinthian brethren to follow after charity, and 
to desire spiritual gifts; again, to covet earnestly the best 
gifts; and to Timothy, in that chapter in which he treats so 
largely upon the qualifications for the ministerial office, he 
says: “If any man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth 
a good work.” These passages reveal most clearly the fact, 
that it is the duty of those who are the members of the body 
of Christ, to cherish a desire to exercise the gifts of the min- 
istry, to covet them earnestly. They also disclose the fact, 
that such an earnest longing for the work does, in some cases, 
really exist. If now we are right in our position, that the 
actual workings of the Holy Spirit correspond to the require- 
ments which God makes of his people, insomuch that they 
produce in the heart those affections which are enjoined, then 
it must follow, that so far as these emotions are of the Spirit’s 
producing, they indicate the obligation to give them full scope 
and exercise. 

In accordance with this principle is the universally observed 
fact, that every renewed creature does sometimes, and es- 
pecially at the first, desire to make known to others what the 
grace of God has wrought within him. Often have the 
watches of the night witnessed the movements of such a soul, 
as the young convert has sought out those who have been 
his guides, while he tasted the wormwood and the gall, to 
tell them that he has found the word of life, which is sweeter 
to his taste than honey and the honey-comb ;—or, if not 
these, those who have been his companions in sin, to tell them 
of the preciousness of the Saviour, and the blessedness of the 
hope which entereth into that within the vail; and, by all 
that is tender in the cross of Christ, to beseech them to be- 
come reconciled to God. This burning desire, which every 
renewed soul feels, to preach Christ, is most clearly indica- 
tive of the will of the Head‘of the church, that all his disci- 
ples should regard themselves as appointed instruments for 
declaring the truths of the gospel, so far as they have experi- 
enced their efficacy, or may: be able to comprehend their import 
as set forth in the divine word. 


But this general and universal impulsion has, in some cases, 
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its limitations, arising out of the peculiar circumstances and 
condition of those who are the subject of it. Some are so sit- 
uated, that duty requires that they should devote a portion of 
their time and energies to supplying the necessities of them- 
selves or their dependent friends or relatives. Others have 
entered into previous engagements which they may not vio- 
late. Others still are subject to the control of those, who will 
not consent to their giving themselves to the ministry ; and 
others still have not the peculiar natural abilities, or have not 
made those acquisitions, or formed those habits, which are 
necessary to make them interesting and profitable dispensers 
of truth. Such, God directs to work for him in the way and 
manner that is demanded by their character and condition ; 
and while they may desire most ardently to be useful, they 
may also, without the disapprobation of God, “abide in the 
same calling wherein they were called ;” and this, with a full 
conviction, that though they desired to be public ministers of 
the word, their Master will, as in the case of David respecting 
the house of the Lord, take it well of them, that it was in 
their hearts. While this desire has its limitations in cases like 
those to which we have now referred, it will, in other cases, 
become more and more intense, and assume such distinctive 
marks as to indicate most clearly and authoritatively, that it 
is a permanent impulse of the soul in which it works, a part 
and parcel of the character of the individual, as it is being 
actually formed by the Spirit of God within him. Now when- 
ever any one of Christ’s disciples finds such a desire, so inter- 
woven with all his Christian exercises, as to spring up and 
operate whenever his feelings are, in any way, directed to a 
consideration of the obligations under which his relations to 
Christ have placed him, we cannot but regard it as one of the 
clearest indications that can be given, that he ought so to la- 
bor in the vineyard of his Lord ;—so clear, indeed, that could 
we know that it was begotten in him of the Holy Spirit, we 
should ask for nothing further to convince us that it was his 
duty to become an ambassador of Christ. But as it cannot 
always be certainly known even to the individual himself that 
the fire is not of his own kindling, instead of being from the 
altar of God, it is necessary to ascertain whether the desire 
which is felt may not originate in something else besides the 
love of Christ and the souls of men, and thus be wanting in 
that which enters essentially into it, as evincing that it is a 
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divinely implanted impulse toward the ministry, as its. proper 
object. This will render it necessary to examine very care- 
fully into the foundation or moving cause of the desire for this 
office, with which any one is exercised. Our limits will allow 
us to specify only two or three of the forms which it may 
assume, without possessing the characteristic elements of a 
desire for the work as a Christian duty. 

One may wish to engage in the ministry, because it is an hon- 
orable calling, one in which he may occupy a place in society 
for which it may appear to him, that his natural and acquired 
abilities have pre-eminently fitted him. Now such a form of 
ambition is no more praiseworthy in the sight of God, than 
any other; and to engage in this work from such a motive, is 
no more an evidence. that one is called of God to it, than that 
one desires to enter the halls of Congress, because he supposes 
that he will be able to distinguish himself in debate, is an 
evidence that he is really fitted to become a good legislator, 
and is actually chosen by his fellow-citizens to that important 
trust. 

So an individual may desire to enter the ministry, because 
it will probably afford him a competent support. If indus- 
trious, and laborious, and economical, he will, each year of 
his pastoral labors, receive what is necessary to make himself 
and those dependent upon him comfortable. And if his life 
is prolonged beyond the time of his active service, he may 
secure such an interest in the sympathies of his brethren, as 
to render them willing to afford him all needful aid. But this 
feeling is nothing different from what is exercised by any 
thoughtful man in deciding upon the business which he will 
follow ; and consequently it can determine nothing respecting 
one’s duty to engage in any particular department of Christian 
labor. 

So also one may desire to engage in the ministry, because 
it will be especially gratifying to his friends, who are much 
interested in the prosperity of the cause of Christ, and would 
be pleased to have him devote his talents and acquisitions to 
it. Of such an one, the Head of the church might take it 
well, that he was disposed to respect the opinions and respond 
to the kindness of those who had made him the object of their 
special regard. But this would be far from implying that his 
proper Lord and Master would accept, as done for him, what 
was never intended as an act of submission to his authority, or 
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an act of grateful thanksgiving for the benefits of redemption. 
For Christ and his cause, one must covet the work of the 
ministry, in order to the enjoyment of its peculiar blessedness ; 
as one must, when he gives a cup of cold water to a disciple, 
do it to him as a disciple, and for the sake of his Master, or 
lose his reward. 

Besides this desire for the bishop’s office, we must mention, 
as a second-gracious qualification, a relish for the specific and . 
appropriate work of the ministry, the acquisition of religious 
truth, and its communication to others. 

Though it is not perhaps universally true, that we really 
relish in its possession, that which we have desired strongly 
before its acquisition, yet, so far as we know, it is the case 
always with religious truth. All the truly Christian desires are 
of the Holy Spirit’s implantation ; and uniformly, when the 
desired object is obtained, it is relished or enjoyed. ‘The sub- 
jec. upon which we are now treating, constitutes no exception 
to this general principle ; so that we cannot conceive how it 
is possible for one, as a Christian, really to desire the bishop’s 
office, and still have no special relish for its appropriate 
work. One who is called of God into the ministry, then, 
will love to acquaint himself with all religious truth. He 
will be especially anxious to learn more of the character 
of God and his holy law ; of the character of Christ, as made 
unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption ; of the Holy Spirit, as renewing the heart, en- 
lightening, directing, and moulding into Christ’s gracious 
image, those who are given him by the Father. ‘These and 
other truths, which belong especially to the gospel system, 
will be loved and prized above all price. They will be rel- 
ished so keenly, that when they are first discovered and 
brought to bear upon the heart in the excitement of their 
proper and corresponding affections, the subject of them will 
be ready to say, “'To know thy will, O God, is to me more 
than my meat and my drink. The judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether ; more to be desired are they 
than gold, yea than much fine gold ; sweeter also than honey 
amd the honey-comb. Moreover by them is thy servant 
warned, and in keeping of them there is great reward.” 

The pursuits of science, the walks of literature, the clear 
demonstrations of the mathematician, the bright and airy 
imaginings of the poet, the deep and refined reasonings of the 
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metaphysician, and the useful or brilliant discoveries of the 
natural philosopher, have in them much to rejoice the heart, 
enliven, cheer, and satisfy. But these are only the first fruits 
of a harvest of joy, to be reaped by the lovers of truth, who, 
pushing their inquiries beyond the things which are seen, 
dwell in the midst of those spiritual realities which are unseen 
and eternal. With these it is that the minister of the gospel 
has especially to do. And if he have not a relish for them, 
such as will kindle the soul into enthusiasm beyond any thing 
which even Archimedes felt, when he cried through the 
streets, “‘I have found, I have found,” we can hardly be 
made to acknowledge, that he has a heart in unison with the 
tender, the noble, the sublime, which is indelibly instamped 
upon every line of that revelation which God has given us in 
his holy word. We cannot see how a mind, that does not covet 
earnestly a knowledge of them in their length and breadth, 
their height and depth, can cherish, for a moment, the thought, 
that God is calling him to a work in which, if not recreant 
to his high trust, he must dwell in the midst of these glories, 
without a single organ of spiritual perception by which he 
may look at that which, without such an organ, must be to 
him, as Christ, the most glorious and holy One, is to every 
unbeliever, like a root out of dry ground, with no form, or 
beauty that he should desire it. But change the view,—let 
the mind once be so brought into harmony with holy, angelic 
natures, as to relish with keenest appetite whatever new 
discoveries may be made as to the character of God or his 
government over moral, religious beings,—and that is done 
which demands that those who engage in it shall dwell con- 
tinually in the midst of divine glories, constantly employed 
either in letting them in upon their own souls, or sending 
them out upon others, as light is reflected from the polished 
mirror ; let but this be done, and none but he who has expe- 
rienced it, can tell either the joyfulness of the discoveries, or 
the blessedness of making them known toothers. And if the 
subject of them have sensibilities in any wise proportionate to 
the intensity and high worth of the truths which operate upon 
them, we should say of him, “Cast such a man into prison, 
and like Bunyan, ingenious dreamer, he will describe the 
progress of a soul towards God. Confine him to a bed of 
sickness, and, like Baxter, he will sweetly muse and write of 
the rest of the saints in heaven. Blind his eyes in total night, 
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and celestial light will shine inward, enabling him, like glorious 
Milton, to 
‘* See and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight.’’ 
Fetter him in chains, and, in the very presence of kings and 
governors, he will, like Paul, reason about a judgment to 
come. Nail him to the cross,—his heart will still palpitate 
with inextinguishable love, and his latest breath will be spent, 
like his Master’s, in praying and speaking for others’ good. 
Such a relish for the acquisition and communication of relig- 
ious truth, more or less intense as it may be, will be accompa- 
nied by a conviction that duty to God and man requires that 
the subject of it should thus be given up wholly to the work 
of the ministry ; and this is our third mark of a call to the 
ministry. 

We are aware that it is quite possible for an individual to 
believe, that he ought to be a minister of the gospel, when 
God may be saying to him, “ What hast thou to do to declare 
my statutes?” But we do not believe that it can be so with 
one, who, for the sake of Christ and his cause, desires and 
also relishes the specific duties of the office. Such an one, 
when, from the feelings of his own heart, the convictions of 
his brethren, and the manifest leadings of divine Providence, 
he is led to rest in the conviction that God has called him to 
work in his vineyard, may labor on in summer’s heat and 
winter’s cold, with the assurance that when his toils are 
ended, his Master will welcome him home to heaven with the 
joyous greeting, “ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Finally, if there is one thing which more than another 
should satisfy a young man that his desire for the work of the 
ministry is of the Holy Spirit’s implantation, it is, that while 
he is preparing to do good, in some future time, as a minister 
of the everlasting gospel, he is deeply anxious at: the present 
time, to do good to those with whom he is associated. Indeed 
we do not know of any thing that should give a more com- 
forting assurance that one is in the path of duty than this, 
that he every day embraces some opportunity of performing 
that very labor with his own heart, and with his brethren, 
and with impenitent sinners, which, as a minister, he must 
continue to do all his life. We can, indeed, hardly see how 
one, who is thus exercising himself daily unto more godly 
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edifying, can doubt whether he is in the way of his duty. If 
we might be allowed to mention names, we would speak of 
one, whose brief labor, as a minister, was crowned with the 
most abundant success ; we would tell how he never doubted 
his call to the work, and how, so far as we know, he never 
left any one acquainted with him ground to doubt; and in 
regard to him, we would say, that during the time of his con- 
nection with one of our theological institutions, he endeavored, 
we believe, as anxiously and as effectually to bring sinners 
to repentance, and to promote his own spirituality and that of 
his brethren, as at any period of his ministerial labors; and 
such was the operation of this unceasing anxiety for souls, 
upon his own mind, that he would as soon have been con- 
vinced that he was not a Christian, as that God did not call 
him to preach the gospel. What he did and what he could 
not do without the Spirit’s agency, was positive proof that he 
was approved of God in his work. 

If those, who think that they are called to preach the gos- 
pel, did preach more every day, love the truth of God better, 
feed upon it more, and make it more constantly the theme 
of their conversation and prayer, they would be able oftener 
to say, “God has counted me worthy, and he has put me 
into this ministry, whom I serve in the gospel of his Son.” 

E. B. S. 


enews 





ARTICLE III. 
EDWARDS AS A SERMONIZER. 


Works or Presipent Epwarps. In four volumes. New 


York. Leavitt, Trow & Co. 1844. 


Every serious minded man must have been deeply im- 
pressed with the love of God, as manifested to the church, in 
raising up, from time to time, able defenders of the faith. 
They have not appeared in the midst of the people of God 
and before the world, when there was no apparent demand 
for the talents with which they were endowed. ‘There has 
usually been something peculiar in the circumstances of the 
church, and in the state of public sentiment on the subject of 
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religion, something like a crisis, which has made their appear- 
ance seem providential. The very thing which they were 
eminently qualified to do, must apparently have been done, 
and done precisely at that time, or the whole work of redemp- 
tion would have been greatly embarrassed. Perhaps the 
period when further progress and enlargement seemed possible, 
had gone by, and a rapid decline had already commenced ; 
and unless some one had been raised up and brought into the 
field, possessing precisely the gifts with which they were 
endowed, it is difficult to see, how, in a little time, even a 
remnant would have been left. The labors of Moses, Elijah, 
Mordecai, Paul, Augustine, Luther and others, who have 
performed eminent, service for Zion, are so many tokens of 
God’s love for his people. And if “history is philosophy 
teaching by example,” then facts like these, scattered over 
the whole of the past, illustrate a great principle in the moral 
government of God ; a principle full of encouragement to those 
who, by every means in their power, are laboring for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of Christ in the world ; and of alarm 
to all, who, from any motive, would gladly arrest the progress 
of that cause, and bring his kingdom to an end. 

The introduction of Jonathan Edwards into the church 
militant was a great event. ‘The state of public sentiment on 
the subject of religion, and the rapid progress of error in doc- 
trine and error in practice, rendered his conversion and call 
to the Christian ministry events of no ordinary interest. The 
tide of heresy was setting in with vast strength, and threatened 
to bring the work of salvation in our land, and through the 
world, to an end. And there was no one able, if inclined, to 
raise barriers against it. Edwards commenced his resistance 
in the pulpit; and then, expanding his message, he gave it, 
through the press, to the world. By his unremitted exertions, 
soon the prospects of the church were changed. 'The daugh- 
ters of Zion took their long neglected harps, and began again 
a song of praise. 

One, who is such a mighty instrument of good in the hand 
of God, becomes a universal friend to his race. No land, nor 
age, is permitted to appropriate him to itself. All wish for 
an intimate acquaintance with his life. ‘The influence exerted 
by his parents in the formation of his character, his own do- 
mestic and. social habits, his literary advantages and attain- 
ments, his Christian experience, and the means by which he 
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rose to such eminence in piety,—his character as a pastor, and 
his manner and merits as a preacher, every influence, which 
either made him what he was, or enabled him to do what he 
did, in the cause of God, becomes the subject of critical inves- 
tigation. Neither is the gratification of this curiosity an idle 
or a useless work. ‘Thousands of young men enter upon the 
work of the gospel ministry with fearfulness and trembling. 
They soon learn that it is not enough to be orthodox in their 
creed, and correct in their general deportment. 'To ensure 
success, they must know where and when to preach the great 
doctrines of the Bible ; and, when they have done this in the 
most judicious manner, they often feel dissatisfied with the 
result. A growing and attentive congregation will never sat- 
isfy a faithful minister. If none are pricked in the heart, if 
none come to him in private, to inquire after the way of life, 
if there are no spiritual births under his ministrations, all other 
indications of prosperity pass for nothing. In hours of retire- 
ment, he reviews, with painful solicitude, his life and his 
doctrine,—“ Have I been uniformly serious in my deport- 
ment? Have I taken heed unto myself, as I have gone out 
and come in before my people? Have I taught them the 
truth as it is in Jesus? Have I taught the particular truths 
which they, in their present circumstances, require?” But 
he does not stop here. He asks himself further,—* Have m 
sermons been prepared in the best manner possible? Has 
the spirit, which has pervaded them, been a right spirit?” At 
such times, the minister of Christ turns, almost instinctively, 
to the memoirs and published sermons of those who have been 
eminently successful in winning souls to Christ, and training 
them up for heaven, that, if possible, he may find in them 
some hints, or discover some principles, which will make him- 
self an abler minister of the New Testament. 

We write from experience. The traits in Edwards’s char- 
acter as a sermonizer were, under these circumstances, eagerly 
sought out, and carefully laid up, as a rich treasure. And 
the hints which they have furnished, have been of lasting 
benefit to us, in the discharge of the duties of the pulpit. 

President Edwards pursued his studies, preparatory to his 
entering the ministry, mostly at Yale College. The facilities 
for acquiring a literary and theological education, then, were 
inferior to what they now are. While the collegiate course 
was the same in length as it now is, the number of sciences 
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taught was less, and those which were studied, were not pur- 
sued so far or so thoroughly. Then there were no theological 
seminaries in the country. Whoever looked forward to the 
ministry, and desired “the way of God to be expounded more 
perfectly unto him,” usually resided for a longer or shorter 
term, with some pastor, eminent among his brethren for the 
soundness of his doctrinal views, and the depth of his piety. 
The theological student had access to his library, listened to 
his discourses on the Sabbath, and during the week occasion- 
ally received from him a familiar lecture. This last was 
intended either to elucidate some difficult point in theology, 
or to suggest some hints, which would be of service to the 
student in the discharge of his duties as pastor. ‘There was 
nothing systematic in the instruction, neither did it embrace a 
wide range of topics. On many points, upon which a rigid 
course of study and discipline is now required, the student 
was then left entirely to himself in the formation of his views 
and habits. President Edwards was more highly favored, in 
the pursuit of his theological studies, than most candidates of 
his time. Before entering the ministry, he spent two years at 
the College where he graduated, under the tuition of the Pres- 
ident. Yet the advantages which he there received were far 
from what young men at the present time enjoy. 

This will account, in part, for the manner in which he 
constructs his sermons. After reading his sermons, one would 
not need to be told that there were no professorships of sacred 
rhetoric, in his day. His mode of sermonizing is purely his 
own. His most general plan is to occupy the introduction in 
explaining, or, as he calls it, in “opening” his text. His 
introduction usually contains, what now would be thought, a 
very full skeleton or outline of a textual discourse. When, 
however, he has finished this part of his sermon, he has but 
just reached his main proposition. Onward, from this point, 
his sermon is topical in its character. He calls it doctrinal. 
The general proposition, he calls, “the doctrine of the text.” 
After sustaining this with great force of argument, he comes 
to the application. ‘This is invariably founded upon the 
truths which he has been laboring to unfold and establish. In 
this part of his address, he becomes more animated and pointed 
in his appeals. All along up to the application, he labors to 
convince his hearers of the truth of his main proposition, and, 
of course, addresses himself, almost exclusively, to the under- 
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standing. Onward to the close, he labors to influence the 
will. 

There is no uniformity in the length of the different parts 
of his discourses. Sometimes the introduction is short, the 
discussion of the doctrine long, and the application short. 
Then the introduction is extended to a great length, the 
discussion of the doctrine brief, and the application the same. 
In another, the first two will be brief, and the larger portion 
is occupied in the application. ‘The sermons themselves have 
no uniform length. Some might, without speaking rapidly, 
be delivered in thirty minutes; while others must have occu- 
pied the attention of his hearers two full hours. 

The plan upon which he constructed his discourses, is not 
the best adapted to produce the deepest and most permanent 
impressions. As a model, therefore, for others to imitate, it 
is defective. Few could succeed, in their pulpit efforts, who 
should attempt to imitate him, in all respects. His plan is 
too cumbersome and unwieldy for common minds. They 
would feel like the stripling, going forth to a fearful combat, 
clad in the armor of the veteran warrior. ‘They would be 
unable to sustain its vast weight. We know of no one who 
has attempted to imitate him, or who, in this particular, has 
taken him as a master. Most have preferred a simpler plan. 
They have either made their text suggest the divisions of 
their subject, or have selected some single topic, drawn di- 
rectly from the text, or else have expounded the passages in 
the order in which they stand in the Scriptures. ‘They have 
not often attempted to combine all these in the same dis- 
course. Even Davies, who, if he was not Edwards’s equal in 
strength of intellect, was his superior in all the arts of oratory, 
preferred a simpler plan. And the effect which his discourses 
produced, and the reputation which he acquired as a pulpit 
orator, fully justifies his preference. We presume that no one 
has read the discourses of these two eminent divines, without 
awarding superior merit to President Davies as a sermonizer. 
His propositions are distinctly stated, and then conclusively 
proved ; and, from the first sentence of his introduction to the 
last of his application, the minds of his hearers are kept 
steadily fixed upon the single point which he wishes to estab- 
lish. The interest they feel rises as he advances ; and when 
he closes, one clear, distinct, and permanent impression is 
made upon every mind. Edwards, too, has only one object 
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in his discourses, and every thing he says bears upon it; but 
he often encumbers the minds of his hearers and readers, with 
too much matter. His discourse is seldom simple in its argu- 
mentation ; it is almost always complex. Hence, while it 
was easy for him to bear along, without perplexity or weari- 
ness, the vast weight of argument with which he sustained his 
main position, while every stroke made the subject rise before 
his own mind in clearer and fairer proportions, it was not 
always so with his hearers; it is not always so with his 
readers. “ 

The peculiar manner in which every preacher prepares his 
sermons, depends somewhat upon the structure of his own 
mind. ‘Two persons, who have enjoyed precisely the same 
literary and theological advantages, will not prepare their 
discourses, in all respects, after the same model. ‘The mental 
peculiarities of each will appear in his sermons. ‘This is seen 
with great distinctness in President Edwards. He was purely 
intellectual. He was not only endowed with certain facul- 
ties, but he had an intuitive consciousness of that endowment, 
He knew, as soon, almost, as he knew any thing, that these 
powers were within him, a part, maxima pars, of himself. This 
consciousness never led him to indulge in intellectual pride, 
or to assume an air of superiority in his intercourse with those 
who were inferior to him. No man was ever more modest 
and humble. No one ever treated those from whom he dif- 
fered, with more tenderness and respect. Yet, like a strong 
man, he loved to exercise his strength. The highest happi- 
ness of which he was susceptible was, to think, to analyze, 
define, prove, demonstrate. Hence, had there been no 
schools, he would have been a scholar; had there been no 
sciences, he would have created them ; and had there been 
no settled theological views, he would not have left the 
world, without attempting to draw up a system of divinity. 

But while he knew his power, and loved to wield it too, he 
would naturally be careless of the mere form under which he 
might present to the consideration of others the workings and 
conclusions of his own mind. Any form, under which he 
could make a principle or proposition plain and clear to him- 
self, he supposed would make it evident to all others. This 
will account for another defect in his character as a sermon- 
izer. We refer to his style. No man ever made others see 
what he wished them to see, with greater clearness and pre- 
VOL. X.—NO. XXXVII. 
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cision, than President Edwards. He uses language, however, 
as the mere vehicle of thought. There is evidence, in all his 
published works, that he had accustomed himself to discrimi- 
nate as closely between the meaning of different words, as 
between the shade of ideas. ‘The one was essential to the 
other. Whenever closely pressed in a metaphysical or theo- 
logical discussion, and the whole success of his efforts depended 
upon a skilful selection of terms, no disputant was ever more 
ready and at home in the use of language. While he could 
thus conduct a long and difficult controversy, and settle the 
controverted point with almost the certainty of a mathematical 
demonstration, while he could construct a system which could 
bid defiance to the most subtle assaults of error, while he 
could, with equal ease, overturn and destroy the baseless 
fabrics of others, it seems never to have occurred to him, that 
language had any other power. When he had used it asa 
mere vehicle of thought, when he was satisfied that he could 
not be misunderstood, he sought nothing in it beyond this. 
He was too regardless of those qualities, designed to awaken 
the interest and fix the attention of the hearer. He never 
employs them, except when driven to it by a strong tide of 
feeling. Instead of this legitimate and proper use of the 
ornaments of style, he relies exclusively upon motives drawn 
from a clear and faithful delineation of his moral condition and 
danger, to alarm the sinner, and excite him to seek his soul’s 
salvation. In this way, his- preaching was blessed to meet 
and overcome the indifference, which men naturally feel in 
reference to their eternal interests. Yet, when this indiffer- 
ence was thus broken up, when, by these means, men were 
aroused to think and act upon the subject of religion, the 
results were, in the highest degree, satisfactory. 'The change 
effected was most thorough and permanent. Many a preacher, 
however, with only a fraction of Edwards’s mental power, 
and with attainments in spiritual knowledge, which would 
bear no comparison with his, has excited a more general in- 
terest in his preaching, and been able to kindle, for the time 
at least, a glow of feeling on the subject of religion, more 
intense. This he has done, by giving freer scope to the 
imagination, and by a freer use of all the ornamental and at- 
tractive qualities of language. It is foolish, perhaps, to regret, 
that every useful attainment was not made by one, who ap- 
parently would have used them all for the glory of God and 
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the good of man. Yet we are involuntarily led to inquire, if 
others can do so much, by what is regarded as merely super- 
ficial, what might not Jonathan Edwards have done, had he 
united these, with his profound and vast attainments in learn- 
ing and piety? 

It may be thought that the two qualities cannot subsist 
together in the same person. ‘True it is, that they seldom, 
if ever, have met, each in the highest degree, in the same 
individual. Had he given his attention, with a deeper interest, 
to theggraces of style, it might have weakened his strength at 
another and a vital pomt. He might not have been the same 
intellectual and spiritual being. And any diminution of his 
strength here, would have unfitted him to draw out and settle 
the great truths of inspiration ;—a work for which he seems 
to have been especially raised up by the hand of God. 

But we have dwelt long enough upon what seems to us 
defective in his character as a sermonizer. These deficiencies, 
when compared with his many and great excellences, are 
scarcely worth the extended notice we have taken of them. 
They only show how difficult it is to find a perfect model, in 
the performances of any one individual. ‘That must be con- 
structed by combining the excellences of all. Those which 
were most prominent in the pulpit performances of this great 
religious teacher, we now proceed to notice. — 

Each sermon is intended to establish and enforce some one 
great Christian doctrine or duty. Hence his subject could 
always be announced by a single sentence. It is, moreover, 
drawn directly from his text. One or two illustrations must 
suffice. 

‘‘Can thine heart endure, or can thine hands be strong, 
in the day that I shall deal with thee? I, the Lord, have 
spoken it, and will doit.” Ezekiel 22: 14. From this text, 
he deduces the following doctrine. “The future punishment 
of the wicked, unavoidable and intolerable ;” or, expressed in 
more general terms,—‘‘ Since God hath undertaken to deal 
with impenitent sinners, they shall neither shun the threat- 
ened misery, nor deliver themselves out of it, nor can they 
bear it.” , 

Another of his sermons is from Luke 17: 32. “Remember 
Lot’s wife.” Doctrine,—“ We ought not to look back, when 
we are fleeing out of Sodom.” 

All his subjects flow as naturally from their respective 
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texts, and are as single in their design as these. ‘The mere 
reading of his text and announcing of his subject, are almost a 
sermon by themselves. He never even intimates what is to 
be his subject, until he has completed his introduction ; and 
then it is done in a formal manner, although the terms which 
he employs are the most plain and simple. The whole dis- 
cussion which follows, is only an unfolding of the subject 
announced, and flows from this as naturally and as easily as 
this does from the text. 

While, however, he confines all his remarks, throughout 
the entire discourse, to a single topic, he seems wholly un- 
confined and free. He passes, apparently without effort, 
along the whole train of thought suggested by his text. He 
seems not to make the least effort to keep his mind from wan- 
dering. Art, in him, had reached perfection. It concealed 
itself, 

We would pass this point without further remark, were it 
not that there are some, who strongly object to this mode of 
sermonizing. Discourses constructed upon this plan are said 
to be strait and stiff. It is objected to them that they pre- 
clude all reliance upon the enlightening influences of the Holy 
Spirit, and that but little of the divine presence is ever seen 
or enjoyed in sanctuaries where the preaching is of this 
character. 

That some preachers would feel under unpleasant and em- 
barrassing restraints, should they construct their discourses in 
this way, or attempt to arrange their thoughts, previous to 
entering the house of God, is no doubt true. They entered 
the ministry without any previous mental discipline, and have 
subjected themselves to none since. The one was their mis- 
fortune, the other is their fault. 'They say a thousand things 
both true and good; they tell numerous and affecting anec- 
dotes to illustrate their remarks, and thus, from week to week, 
until the end of life, prosecute the work of the ministry. The 
bare thought of keeping close to one subject throughout the 
whole of a discourse, to such an one, is painful. It is like 
the thought of civilized life to one, who, always from his 
youth up, had been accustomed to roam the forest, and to live 
upon whatever might chance to fall in his path. 

As to the other objection, that the Spirit of God will not 
descend upon and bless what is orderly and systematic, it is, 
perhaps, enough to remark, that when most under a divine 
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influence, preachers approach nearest to this mode of sermon- 
izing. It is then that each passage of Scripture suggests to 
them some great and important truth. In their private medi- 
tations and in their public addresses, their minds are fixed, for 
a considerable time, upon some one important thought. It 
gradually assumes the form of a general principle or proposi- 
tion. ‘The evidence of its truth presses in upon the mind from 
every quarter. Its bearings upon the interests of man’s im- 
mortal nature, become, each moment; more and more weighty 
and solemn. ‘They rejoice at the wonderful révelations of the 
Spirit. But this train of thought, this sense of its vast; incon- 
ceivable mportance to the eternal well-being of man, if ‘put 
upon paper, if thrown into a sermon, would make precisely 
such an one as Edwards always preached. In seasons of 
awakening, and when most under the power of the Holy 
Ghost, men’s minds deviate the least that they ever do, from 
a straight forward course. But in a season of declension, 
when all is cold and cheerless around and within, it is not easy 
to foresee what an undisciplined mind will not invent in com- 
menting upon any given text, or introduce into the discussion 
of any given topic. 

Besides, there are advantages of thestitiable value to be 
secured, when the preacher confines his discourse to a single 
topic. It is the surest way of fixing the attention, and the 
only way of enlightening and convincing the understanding. 
And how else can divine truth be brought so closely home to 
the conscience? How else can memory be made to retain it 
so long and so vividly? Now these are faculties, which 
should be made to minister to the salvation of the soul; and 
no one can feel that he has done his utmost to save the soul, 
until he has made them all speak for God, and charged them 
all with a most solemn message tothe sinner’s heart. . 

But the preacher, as well as the hearer, is benefited by the 
mode of preparation we are defending. Every one, at all 
experienced in public speaking, is familiar with the fact, that 
he has spoken with the least embarrassment, and with the 
greatest freedom and power, when he has been able to bring 
his whole discourse before his mind; when his eye, at a single 
glance, could take in the whole train of thought. Now this 
cannot be done without some attention to the arrangement of 
the several parts. When the thoughts in the mind of a speaker 
are in a confused and chaotic state, the meuae7 in the pro- 
VOL. X.—NO, XXXVII. 
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gress of delivery, will be taxed to the uttermost, and all the 
other faculties greatly embarrassed, by a needless anxiety, 
lest a considerable portion of the intended discourse may es- 
cape from the mind. ‘The same arrangement which enables 
the hearer to retain the substance of a discourse, after it is 


delivered, will enable the speaker to retain it until it is deliv- ~ 


ered. That which helps the one, will help the other. 

Besides, the habit itself is invaluable. No great progress 
can be made in the acquisition of knowledge upon any subject, 
without it. He who thinks upon a subject only when that 
subject happens to drop into his mind, and fixes his attention 
upon it only while it may chance to remain there,—he, who 
in hours of reflection and study, suffers himself to be borne 
whithersoever that most fitful and capricious principle of our 
nature, the principle of association or suggestion, may ca 
him, and never has schooled his mind to close, well defined, 
consecutive thinking, will for ever remain a tyro in knowledge. 
He will never be able, in the Scripture sense, to teach others. 
He may have thought a thousand things, which are good and 
true in themselves ; yet, while they are unassociated with any 
great principle or general truth, they all will give him but 
little strength to defend his religious creed from the deep laid, 
subtle, systematic attacks of those who love not the truth as 
it is in Jesus. He will find his mind, in the hour when he 
would repel these attacks, suddenly filled with what Fuller 
has expressively termed, ‘‘a mob of ideas ;” but, like all other 
hasty and tumultuous gatherings, he can make but little im- 
pression with them upon the well trained and disciplined 
emissaries of error. ‘They will give him full credit for his 
noisy declamation, but laugh at the ignorance and credulity of 
those who take his assertions-for sound argument. Few men 
have thought it best to speak of the productions of President 
Edwards as idle declamation, or have found occasion for 
laughter, when he has been their opponent. 

His sermons were not only single in their subject and con- 
secutive in their arguments and appeals, but also, as a natural 
consequence, rich in thought. He came before his people, 
“in the fullness of the blessing of the gospel of Christ.”” The 
oil with which he lighted the sanctuary, was “beaten and 
pure.” His sermons, whether long or short, are compressed 
within the smallest possible limits. The mere chaff of thought 
is all blown away ; and what is truly weighty and valuable is 
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given in ‘ good measure, pressed down, and shaken together, 
and running over.” ‘The reader passes from page to page, 
but finds no other change in the current of his thoughts, than 
that attending the waters which flowed from beneath the 
threshold of the mystic temple. ‘The evidence adduced in sup- 
port of the single proposition announced as the subject of the 
discourse, accumulates as the discussion advances, until you 
are almost overwhelmed with its vast weight ; and yet-at no 
one point does the accumulation seem rapid. Atno regularly 
returning intervals does he electrify his audience by brilliant 
flashes of eloquence, nor does he ever surprise them by letting 
some great truth burst suddenly and unexpectedly upon them. 
The accumulation always maintains the same ratio, and con- 
viction deepens as the discussion advances, until, if the subject 
be a painful one, you almost wish he would stay his hand, 
and suspend, at least for the present, further developments. 
The mind trembles, lest it may not be able to endure the 
weight of the impression which a conclusion of the subject 


_ must inevitably force upon it. This is the highest kind of 


pulpit power. Once seen in an author or felt in a speaker, 
all other qualifications and attainments seem tame and unde- 
sirable. One instinctively covets this, as the best gift. 

How did Edwards reach this eminence? Was it with or 
without effort? May others aspire to it? ‘To answer these 
inquiries satisfactorily, would require an intimate acquaintance 
with his habits, his privileges, and his life. We are told by 
his biographer, “that he read all the books, especially books 
of divinity, that he could come at, from which he could hope to 
get any help in his pursuit of knowledge ; and that, in this, he 
did not confine himself to authors of any particular sect or 
denomination ; but that he even took much pains to come at 
the books of the most noted writers who advanced a scheme 
of divinity most contrary to his own principles.” Butthen his 
reading would not now be thought to have been extensive. 
The student in theology is, at the present time, furnished with 
helps in his investigations which Edwards would gladly have 
used, but which he was not permitted to enjoy. His own 
library could not have been large; neither was there a large 
collection of books, of any kind, near him. He was obliged 
to prosecute his studies and carry forward his investigations, 
almost entirely independent of any aid from others. pre- 
paring his great work on the affections for the press, he seems 
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to have had no other author to guide him in his difficult task, 
than his maternal grandfather, Rev. Solomon Stoddard, who 
was his predecessor in the pastorship of the church at North- 
ampton, and who wrote and published several treatises on 
experimental religion. He received an occasional hint from 
such authors as Owen, Flavel, and Shepherd. In his greatest 
work, his “‘ Inquiry into the prevailing notions of the Freedom 
of the Will,” he derived as little aid from the productions of 
others. He did not, then, ascend to eminence upon a high- 
way thrown up by others. Compilation was no part of his 
labors, and plagiarism was not among his sins. 

His own religious experience was ever scriptural and sound. 
This extended his knowledge in two directions. It gave him 
a most extraordinary insight into human nature. ‘Though he 
mingled but little with the world, yet he had a great knowl- 
edge of what is in man. He learned it from his own heart. 
On the other hand, his great religious experience not only 
prepared him to study the Scriptures, but, by study, to make 


certain and rapid progress in divine knowledge. His experi- — 


ence did not serve him in the place of a revelation. ‘This is 
fanaticism,—fanaticism of the most incurable kind. But it 
enabled him to understand the revelation already made. No 
man ever better understood the meaning of the apostle, when 
he says, The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can 
he know them, because they are spiritually discerned. But 
he that is spiritual, judgeth (or discerneth) all things, yet he 
himself is judged of (or discerned by) no man.” 

Without his rich and varied religious experience, President 
Edwards might have been a distinguished statesman and a 
profound philosopher; but he never could have seen with 
such clearness, and unfolded with such mighty power, the 
great mysteries of redemption. And hence, when we speak 
of a sound and scriptural experience, we mean something 
more than that one has, once for all, seen himself to be a great 
sinner, and Christ to be a great Saviour. This is scriptural, 
so far as it goes; but it all lies at the very threshold of a 
divine life. All this may be learned the first hour one is in 
the school of Christ. Edwards’s whole spiritual life was an un- 
interrupted development, growth, and expansion of the great 
elementary principles of the gospel. Every day he descended 
to new depths, or ascended to new heights, and explored re- 
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gions unexplored before. Every day, until his last, his own 
heart came into closer and yet closer contact with the oracles 
of eternal truth. He, not once for all, but ever, from the 
hour of his new birth, experienced religion. He not only 
prayed often and fervently, but he watched and read with 
great diligence the workings of his spiritual nature, and thus 
went, devoutly, to the word of God, to solve the mysteries he 


found in his own bosom. We need no other evidence, than” 


that furnished by several of his resolutions, to know that, in 
this way and by these means, he made his great attainments 
in divine things. One redds thus,—‘ Resolved, whenever I 
do an evil action, to trace it back, till I come to the original 
error; and then, both carefully endeavor to do so no more, 
and to fight and to pray, with all my might, against the origi- 
nal of it.’ Another reads as follows,—* Resolved to live so, 
at all times, as I think is best in my devout frames, and when 
I have the clearest notions of the gospel and another world.” 

Then, again, all his habits, as a student, were in keeping 
with what we have just observed in reference to his piety. 
His fifth and sixth resolutions, formed in his youth, and strict- 
ly adhered to through life, show the high estimate he ied 
upon time. ‘They are as follows :— 

“ Resolved, never to lose one moment of time, 
prove it in the most profitable way I possibly can.’ 

“‘ Resolved, to live with all my might, while I do live.” 

Agreeably to these resolutions, he usually spent thirteen 
hours each day in his study. Besides this, whenever he took 
exercise, whether on horseback, or by walking in a grove, or 
working at his wood pile, his mind was always tasked and 
burdened with some inquiry. It was striving to break forth 
into a clearer and higher conception of some important moral 
or religious truth. Even hours consecrated to communion 
with God, were hours, perhaps, beyond all others, rich in 
thought. And why should they not be? Can man truly 
approach, and commune with, and worship Him who “cov- 
ereth himself with light as with a garment,” and not have his 
conception of divine things greatly enlarged ? 

He was not only always at the work of investigation, but 
he prosecuted his inquiries in the most economical manner; 
as may be seen from his eleventh resolution ;—<‘‘ Resolved, 
when I think of any theorem in divinity to be solved, imme- 
diately to do what I can towards solving it, if circumstances 
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do not hinder.” Whenever he went from home, he usually 
carried pen, ink, and paper with him, “to note any thought 
which might be suggested, and which promised some light on 
any important subject.” He would rise at any hour of the 
night, and strike a light, that he might do the same. He 
usually carried on his investigations by writing. The num- 
ber of miscellaneous papers prepared in this way, at the time 
of his death, was about fourteen hundred. No wonder that 
his sermons became what they were, rich in pious thought. 
He labored to be a scribe well “ imstructed unto the kingdom 
of heaven.” He kept what his Master had committed to 
him, like “a strong man armed.” No wonder that his con- 
gregations sat and listened without weariness to his longest 
sermons. 

Edwards endured all this hardship, and performed all this 
labor, to prepare himself to sermonize. These studies and 
investigations which he carried forward with increasing inter- 
est, to the last, were most of them preparatory to the work 
of the ministry. ‘These were the pains which he took to 
enrich his sermons, and instruct his people. Were he now 
alive, we wonder what advice he would give young men, m 

en¢e to the time which they should spend in study, before 

upon the active duties of the Christian ministry. 

e of the amount of labor bestowed upon pro- 
ductions, which live through successive ages, and excite uni- 
versal admiration. Butler’s works are all bound up in one 
volume of moderate size. But who can tell the amount of 
labor, the years of study, which he was obliged to pass 
through, before he was prepared to undertake, with any hope 
of success, a work of so great difficulty? And whocan tell 
the amount of labor which he expended in preparing for the 
public, what is contained in that one volume? Few men 
have enjoyed a higher reputation for pulpit power than Pres- 
ident Davies. And yet he tells us that “he never thought 
any production of his worthy the title of a sermon, upon 
which he had not spent, at least five days of close study.” 
He was accustomed to say, “that it was awful to talk non- 
sense in the name of the Lord.” How many there are, who 
covet the power of doing good which these eminent divines 
possessed, and yet are unwilling to pay the price at which it 
may be had! Most think it enough, merely to prepare the 
sermons which they may be called to preach. All their 
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investigations and studies have immediate reference to some 
particular discourse, which they are preparing for the pulpit. 
To say nothing in reference to the larger portion of discourses 
which cost only an hour or two of study in their preparation, 
no man can feel at home amidst the dgctrines of the Bible 
and the great truths of inspiration, no man can be an able 
religious teacher and a safe spiritual guide, no man can easily 
take, and, without contention, retain his appropriate place in 
the church as pastor and bishop, unless he has read much, 
and thought much, and written much, which has had no im- 
mediate reference to sermohizing. In this way alone can he 
see the certainty, the harmony, and the fullness of the revela- 
tion which God has given to lost man. 

Another prominent trait in the character of Edwards as a 
sermonizer, is the wide range of topics which he introduced 
into the pulpit. We donot mean by this, that, for the sake 
of variety, he preached upon all subjects, sacred and profane, 
ecclesiastical and civil, secular and religious. He does not 
seem to have made any effort to please his hearers by pre- 
senting something novel and original. He always keeps 
within the limits of the gospel, in his selection of topies, and 
seems to find more within these limits, than he could find 
time or strength to preach. The ever-varying wants of the 
church, and the new phases, which the moral condition of 
the world is ever presenting to a careful observer; the almost 
innumerable instructive events of Divine Providence, together 
with the new and enlarged views of the great gospel scheme, 
which he was constantly acquiring, kept him incessantly bur- 
dened with new and important subjects, which, with the 
greatest economy of his opportunities, he could not easily 
present to his congregation. At one time, standing up in the 
name of the Lord, he sent back, with vast strength, the 
waves of error, which came in upon the church like a flood. 
When he went forth to the conflict, heresy could find no 
refuge. Whether it sought a hiding-place beneath a false 
interpretation of a few favorite texts, or in the thick mists of 
metaphysical subtleties, or behind a vulgar prejudice, its fate 
was the same. He pursued it, until it sank down, weary of 
flight, and died, covered with the wounds which his kilful 
hand and well burnished weapons had inflicted. At another 
time, he pressed home upon the reason and the conscience, 
with irresistible power, the claims of divine justice. ‘“ By 
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him the violated law spoke out its thunders.” He forewarned 
the impenitent of the hour, “when, having filled up the 
measure of their sin, wrath should come upon them to the 
uttermost.” All social distinctions were forgotten ; and the 
high and the low, the rich and the poor, the young and the 
old, the amiable and the profane, all trembled and wept 
aloud, in view of that day when sinners should be “in the 
hands of an angry God.” All saw, with overwhelming dis- 
tinctness, the certain approach of that awful moment, in the 
history of the moral universe, when “ every mouth would be 
stopped,” and when “ the justice of God in the damnation of 
sinners’ would be fully vindicated, and for ever settled. 
Then, “in strains sweet as angels use,” he spoke of Calvary, 
of the cross, of the “ Lamb of God for sinners slain,” of the 
great atonement, its efficacy and extent. ‘He so spoke, 
that a great multitude believed ;”’ and, “believing, they re- 
joiced with joy unspeakable, and full of glory.” Again, he 
changes his theme. His message is to those who have taken 
up with a false hope,—“ to hypocrites in Zion.” The insuf- 
ficiency of the evidence they have of their good estate, is 
shown them, and the only ground of a good hope is disclosed 
to them, in terms plain and simple, and with a train of argu- 
ment, which would carry conviction to every bosom. Did 
the church, in the height of her joy at the presence of her 
Lord, manifest a tendency to fanaticism,—he was the first to 
see it. He foresaw it, and, from the watch-towers of Zion 
gave the alarm. He forewarned the people of God of the 
fatal consequences, which always follow the indulgence of 
such a spirit; and, with an angel’s pen and an angel’s 
power, drew them back from the net eraftily spread for their 
unwary feet. The wants of his own soul are almost for- 
gotten, while, waiting before the mercy-seat, he remembers 
the vast multitudes among all nations, who are living without 
God, and dying without hope. For them, day after day, and 
year after year, he pours forth fervent and believing prayer ; 
and labors from the pulpit and the press, to induce others to 
join with him in beseeching God to open a way, by which a 
knowledge of his Son might be communicated to the nations 
sitting in darkness and the shadow of death. While as yet 
the missionary enterprise had excited no interest in any part 
of Christendom, President Edwards was abroad, laboring 
“to promote an explicit agreement and visible union of God’s 
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people in extraordinary prayer for the revival of religion and 
the advancement of Christ’s kingdom on earth, pursuant to 
Scripture promises and prophecjés concerning the last time.” 
In his prayers and in his sermors, he was more than a century 
in advance of the church on the subject of Christian missions. 
While others were indifferent, in reference to the condition 
and danger of the heathen, while they merely thought to 
inquire what had been done, or what remained to be done, 
to put their Lord and Master in possession of his rightful 
inheritance, Edwards was delivering to his people a series of 
discourses on the History of Redemption. When he had 
gathered up from the records of the past, and had presented, 
in as brief a manner as possible, what had been done in this 
great work, he does not here close the series ; but turns from 
the pages of history to the vision of prophecy. Guided by 
these, he threads his way down to the close of time, and the 
end of the world. He marks, as he passes, all the great and 
glorious transactions and events, all the wonderful changes in 
the church and in the world, in the condition of individuals 
and of communities, before the time shall come when Christ 
shall see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied. ‘To-day 
he might be seen in the midst of a throng of children, im- 
parting to them religious instruction, of a character, and in a 
manner, adapted to their age and capacity. ‘The next Sab- 
bath, he might be heard in the midst of his congregation, 
unfolding and enforcing duties which would sweeten and pu- 
rify the enjoyments of domestic and social life ; ; or perhaps, 
seizing upon some alarming providence, some great national 
calamity, yet fresh in the recollection of his hearers, he 
taught them “the awful judgment of God, in the breaking 
and withering of the strong rods of the community.” 

His taking in so wide a range of subjects in his sermons, 
gave him a great advantage over one who confines his in- 
structions within narrow limits. A pastor cannot exert the 
highest influence of which the relation he stands in to his 
fellow-men is susceptible, and occupy less ground. ll the 
injunctions of the Bible require this of each one who holds 
the office of bishop. The wants of the church and. the 
condition of the world require it. Yet there are few -who 
come up to the demand made upon them on every side, as 
Edwards did. He lived a self-denying, laborious life, that 
he might meet it. For this he ate, he drank, he read, he 
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thought, he wrote, he lived. If all, who occupy the same 
responsible post, should make the same effort to prepare 
themselves for the successful discharge of their duties, would 
their hearers so often complain of sameness in their religious 
instructions? Would they, to avoid this complaint, be com- 
pelled to resort to petty artifices, so unworthy of, and inju- 
rious to. the Christian ministry ? 

Then the influence of such a course upon the ministry 
itself would be incalculable. It would greatly advance the 
entire body in divine knowledge. If this were the point of 
eminence to which each should aspire, if this were the uni- 
versal idea of the duties and responsibilities restng upon one 
who holds the sacred office, it might somewhat reduce the 
list of ordinations, while it would greatly increase the strength 
of those who should pass under the hands of the presbytery. 
Literary and theological institutions would be in higher re- 
pute, and receive more liberal endowments. ‘The youthful 
pastor would commence his labors with a deeper humility, 
and a sense of more absolute dependence upon God for aid, 
and the habits which he would form, would be far different 
from what, we fear, he now too often forms. When a preach- 
er confines himself, in his sermons, to what Paul denominates, 
‘“‘the first principles of the oracles of God,” and never 
makes an effort to go a step beyond, the effect upon others 
and upon himself is unfavorable. He may be thought a 
revival preacher, and a good man, and souls may be truly 
converted under his labors’; but then he gives an unfavorable 
impression in reference to religion. Men soon cease to think 
of religion as it is, a vast system of mercy, precisely adapted 
to the spiritual wants and woes of our guilty race. Thinking 
its defenders and advocates a narrow-minded and bigoted set 
of men, they soon transfer their diminutive views of them to 
the principles which they profess to believe and teach. For 
this reason, preachers of this character do not think it best 
for themselves to remain long in one place. When others, of 
different views and habits, have only just planted themselves, 
and begun to extend their influence, and to rise in public esti- 


mation, these have already come to the end of their useful- - 


ness, and are abroad seeking a new location. 

The tone of feeling which pervades all the productions of 
President Edwards, is, without exception, serious, earnest, 
elevated, and solemn. Through all the volumes of his pub- 
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lished works, there is not a single instance of lightness, or any 
thing which approaches levity. In early life he resolved 
“never to speak any thing that is ridiculous, or matter of 
laughter, on the Lord’s day.” ‘To this resolution he strictly 
adhered to the end of life. There is nothing odd in the selection 
of his texts, or eccentric in the manner in which he announces 
his subject. ‘There are no witty comparisons, nor vulgar 
allusions. Notwithstanding this was his invariable manner of 
speaking on the subject of religion, yet he never wanted 
hearers. Men of all tastes and characters were among his 
constant hearers, and he seldom failed to do them good. His 
success in the ministry is a standing refutation of the plea 
which has of late been set up in favor of pulpit oddities. In 
his day, plain and earnest dealing with the conscience of the 
sinner, and solemn appeals, drawn from the various consider- 
ations presented in the word of God, were enough to interest 
men of all classes to seek the welfare of their souls. Under 
preaching of this description, whole sections of the country 
were aroused from the deep slumbers of sin, and, in multi- 
tudes, pressed into the kingdom of heaven. 

It is said, however, that preaching of this description has 
lost its efficacy ; and that, without a change, the ministry 
will be powerless, revivals will cease, and sinners perish ; that 
the mode of address and manner of preaching, eminently suc- 
cessful in one age, becomes ineffective in the next; that the 
human mind is so constituted, that it cannot be aroused with- 
out the aid of novelty. Hence the propriety and necessity of 
seeking out and setting apart men of eccentric minds and 
vulgar | sympathies, to call together large audiences, and pro- 
duce extensive excitements. It is intimated that their aid is 
indispensable ; and that any opposition to the measures which 
they may introduce into the church, will be visited with sore 
judgments from heaven. Means, employed by the church 
from the time of the apostles down to the present, means 
which infinite wisdom originated, and upon which the divine 
blessing has ever rested, are not unfrequently held up to ridi- 
cule, and then thrown aside among the rubbish of the past. 

Whether there is any affinity between views of this kind 
and those which have lately been put forth from another 
quarter, viz, that the Bible itself, being the product of a 
barbarous age, is wholly unfitted to the light and refinement 
of the present; that Christ was a good teacher for his time, 
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but that the progress of the race-will soon be in advance of 
his instructions, and will demand a more enlightened instructer 
and a more perfect pattern, we are unable to say. But this 
we do assert, that both are alike without foundation, and 
equally injurious in their tendencies. 

It is true that this mixture of seriousness and levity, this 
compound of eccentricity and plain dealing, calls out full 
houses, and interests large audiences. It is true, that it is 
followed by extensive excitements, and, we trust, with nu- 
merous conversions. Yet, when such means are employed 
in the same place for any considerable length of time, and 
when the church, by employing them, sanctions them, many 
are induced, at first, to speak of the subject of religion in the 
same spirit with which it is treated of in the pulpit. After- 
wards, they become more and more bold and reckless in their 
views and course of life, and, at last, settle down among con- 
firmed skeptics and open scoffers, ‘The general impression 
which ultimately pervades all the impenitent portion of the 
community, is most ruinous to their eternal interests. Hence, 
in sections of the country where opportunity has been given 
to see tie result of this mode of preaching, the entire com- 
munity, with some few exceptions, is divided off into two 
great classes, Christians and infidels. The latter have, to a 
great extent, been made so by the unfair representations of 
religion given by the former. The pulpit abounded in witti- 
cisms and oddities, and the house of God frequently was filled 
with laughter. Men of intelligence and refinement, disgusted, 
forsook the place ; and, rejecting the truth, became from that 
time the invincible advocates of error. Others, of grosser 
minds, pleased with the exercises, joined in the merriment. 
They laughed, but soon it became the cold, heedless, con- 
temptuous laughter of confirmed infidelity. We have returned 
from such scenes, and read, with new interest, Cowper’s 
description of the spirit of a model preacher: 

‘He that negotiates between God and man, 
As God’s ambassador, the grand announcer 
Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 
Of lightness in his speech. ’Tis pitiful 
To court a grin, when you should woo a soul ; 
To break a jest, when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation ; and t’ address 
The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 
When sent with God’s commission to the heart. 


So did not Paul. Direct me to a quip 
Or merry tone in all he ever wrote, 
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And I consent you take it for your text, 
Your only one, till sides and benches fail. 
No; he was serious in a serious cause, 
And understood too well the weighty terms 
That he had taken in charge. He would not stoop 

To conquer those by jocular exploits, 

Whom truth and soberness assailed in vain.”’ 

President Edwards stands almost without an equal, as a 
man of genius. Yet he either did not possess, or could not 
employ to any advantage, what, with many, is the essential 
attribute of genius, the capability of producing what will 
excite universal admiration, without subjecting the mind to 
any previous discipline. His works will be read with interest, 
ages hence, the world over. He will be a guide to other 
minds in search of the truth as it is in Jesus, and will pre- 
serve Zion itself from doctrinal agitations and controversies, 
when the productions of statesmen and philosophers, with 
their names, shall have ceased to exert an influence upon the 
destinies of man, and shall have been forgotten. Yet in 
reaching this eminence and acquiring this influence, he had 
to contend with constitutional difficulties. His physical powers 
were always weak. Excessive mental efforts quickly ex- 
hausted his bodily strength, unless put forth with the greatest 
caution. His mental temperament, too, was unfavorable to 
success as a writer or speaker. It was always low. This 
made him appear reserved in conversation, and deprived his 
style of all ornament. Nothing but his deep religious fervor 
enabled him to produce the impression which he did from the 
pulpit ; and nothing but habitual communion with God kept 
him from indulging those desponding feelings, which would 
have arrested, at any point, his progress in knowledge, and 
deprived the world of his invaluable treatises on theological 
subjects. His location was retired and obscure. By it he 
was cut off, to a great extent, from associating with men of 
learning, and from an extensive acquaintance with books. 
Yet here, comparatively alone and unassisted, he spread before 
the church and the world what will not soon be forgotten’ 
by either. Then, he was surrounded by a numerous family. 
But notwithstanding these and other adverse circumstances, 
he exerted an influence which is confined within no limits, 
and bounded by no time. We would recommend to every 
candidate for the ministry to study not only what Edwards 
wrote, but Edwards himself, his habits, his life and his success. 
VOL. X.—NO. XXXVII. o* 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE PUBLIC AND THE COLLEGES OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Thoughts on the Present Collegiate System in the United 
States. By Francis Wayuanp. Boston. Gould, Ken- 
dall & Lincoln. 1842. 


An Address delivered before the Society of the Alumni of 
Harvard University, on their Anniversary, August 27, 
1844. By Daniet AppLteton Wuirr. Cambridge. 
John Owen. 


Tue general character of the productions which we have 
placed at the head of this paper, is, we presume, already 
familiar to most of our readers. Each aims to call the atten- 
tion of the public to a subject of the greatest importance, in 
whatever light it be considered; and each contains sugges- 
tions and views, which cannot fail to commend themselves to 
every reflecting reader. Of the work of Dr. Wayland, we 
have already given a full analysis in a former number of this 
journal. It treats at large, of the condition and the defects 
of the existing collegiate system in this country, and points 
out with the sagacity which large experience has given its 
author, the manner in which attempts to improve it should be 
made. ‘The Discourse of Judge White is a delightful offering 
of filial zeal and affection, at the time-honored shrine of his 
own Alma Mater. The two works, though agreeing in many 
of their leading views, are yet opposed to each other in cer- 
tain particular features. The former, though with none of 
the spirit of complaint, points out the defects of the existing 
system, and. sets forth the evils which it is liable to produce. 
The latter, though with the most respectful mention of the 
views it assails, apologizes for the system as it now exists, and 
aims to rally around it the affections of educated men, and to 
raise up to it the interest and the attachment of the commu- 
nity, and thus to awaken the attention of our whole people to 
the importance of their institutions of learning. 

Of these two objects, the latter is in a great degree essential 
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to the accomplishment of the former; and on this account, it 
seems to us, is more immediately practicable, and of far more 
pressing necessity. Reforms in the collegiate system, we 
apprehend, will avail but little, so long as the mass even of 
the educated public are so indifferent to the condition and 
wants of collegiate institutions. It is not that they dislike 
them, or often that they are jealous of their influence, or dis- 
trustful of their utility. They even rejoice in their growth 
and prosperity ; and frequently, when called upon, subscribe 
liberally for their support or enlargement. They attend in 
great numbers on their gala-days and public exhibitions; but 
beyond this, their interest does not go. To the character of 
the education which is acquired at these seminaries, the public 
seldom direct any particular attention. It is taken for granted 
that the money which has been given is wisely appropriated ; 
and the persons who gave it usually allow it to work out its 
results, without further inquiry from them, within the clois- 
tered enclosure in which the college is built. ‘The conse- 
quence is, that while the common school and the high school 
are objects of universal attention, guarded and sustained by 
legislative authority and executive supervision, and enlisting 
the constant exertions of eminent citizens, the college, for the 
most part, is left to pursue its own course, alike without cen- 
sure and without applause. As President Wayland well ob- 
serves, ‘It forms no integral and necessary part of the social 
system. It plods on its weary, way solitary and in darkness. 
‘ Ibant soli sub nocte per umbram.’ ” 

On the contrary, it must be admitted that the colleges them- 
selves have manifested but little disposition to cultivate the 
sympathies of the public. In all the essential features of 
their organization, they have continued very much as they 
were originally founded, having made but few attempts to 
conform to the changed condition of society, or the newly 
created wants of an advanced civilization. ‘Their courses of 
instruction were framed at a period in which the professional 
classes of society were distinguished from all others, by a 
relative intellectual culture, far higher than now exists. Pro- 
fessional men were then the only men to whom liberal educa- 
tion was thought to be desirable or even suitable. Hence it 
was, that the object of the collegiate course was to train up a 
class of men exclusively for the preaching of the gospel, and 
the practice of medicine and the law, or for the teaching of 
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the young. This undoubtedly is still, and will ever remain, 
the primary object of the higher seminaries of learning ; but 
the time is already past when it can properly be regarded as 
their exclusive object. In the present condition of society, 
they have a higher end placed before them, and are appointed 
to accomplish a mission of wider good to the community. 
They possess advantages, which, with some modifications of 
their system, might be dispensed, not merely to the small 
number who are preparing for professional life, but to the 
multitudes who are crowding the avenues to every kind of 
intellectual and social distinction. 

In respect to the extension of these advantages, both par- 
ties are seriously at fault. ‘The public, we believe, greatly 
underrate the advantages which belong to a college education, 
even for the merchant, the farmer, or the artizan in the me- 
chanic arts; while the colleges themselves hold in too obvious 
light esteem the opinions which the public entertain respect- 
ing them. Both parties, we imagine, might be of.far greater 
service to each other, were they at greater pains to understand 
each other’s condition and wants. It is high time that this 
were done, especially in New England, where, if done at all, 
it can be accomplished most easily and most advantageously. 

It is toa few suggestions concerning the relation which 
thus subsists between the public and the higher seminaries 
of education, that we ask the attention of our readers, assured 
as we are, that we can present to their consideration few 
subjects which concern so intimately the best interests of 
society. For, whether it be acknowledged or not, the char- 
acter of our literary and professional men, of the guardians 
alike of science and religion, will always be deeply and per- 
manently affected by the teachings and the prevailing spirit 
of our institutions of learning. That the education which 
they confer be of a high order, that it discipline the heart by 
the precepts of virtue and piety, as well as train the intel- 
lect to the investigations of science, is of unspeakable im- 
portance, not only to the educated youth themselves, but to 
the whole land, whose character they are to represent, and 
whose destinies they are to control. In the language of the 
address to the Alumni of Harvard, “ upright and able men 
raised to authority, are as lights set on high, shining far 
around. If their light be darkness, ‘how great is that dark- 
ness!’ ” The influence of all eminent, good characters, 
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distils as the dew, as the small rain upon the tender herb, as 
the showers upon the grass. What a calamity, when, for this 
rain, we have “ powder and dust.” 

And first, of the colleges themselves. It is conceded, we 
believe, on all hands, that they are not doing what they ought 
to do, and might do, for the interests of a truly liberal edu- 
cation. They have sprung up among us, in numbers quite 
disproportioned to the actual demand which has been 
made for them, and are now’standing, in some sort, in each 
other’s way, with respect to the objects which they ought to 
accomplish. Imperfectly endowed as some of them are, and 
still more imperfectly furnished with the means of instruction, 
struggling still through a prolonged infancy, they are some- 
times tempted to the adoption of measures, which lower the 
standard of collegiate education, and degrade the high pur- 
poses to which they are appointed. As they are at present 
administered, they neither educate the people, nor form high 
and finished scholars, to be pioneers and expounders of sci- 
ence and of literature. Resorted to as they are, mainly by 
candidates for the learned professions, they confine themselves 
too exclusively to furnishing that quantum of scientific and 
classical instruction, which public opinion, or the laws of the 
land demand in professional men. 

But while suitable preparation for professional life should 
be a leading object of the college system, there is surely no 
reason why it should be constructed exclusively for the edu- 
cation of asingle class. ‘The number is already considerable, 
and must constantly increase as the country grows older, of 
those who, in the midst of affluence and leisure, seek to pur- 
sue elegant letters, or practical science, for their own gratifi- 
cation and improvement, without the ambition of authorship, 
and away from the excitements and din of public avocations. 
To them a liberal education is an indispensable preparation 
for the pursuits to which they aspire. Nor is there any rea- 
son why the merchant, the farmer, and the artizan, may not 
realize the benefits which scientific knowledge and literary 
tastes are always sure to confer. These blessings, we believe, 
should be as universal as are the means of acquiring them, 
and the disposition to enjoy them. And colleges, as the 
places where they are to be acquired, should be made as ac- 
cessible, and as attractive to all classes of the public, as is 
compatible with the purposes for which they are designed. 
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The advantages which these institutions are able to confer, 
we believe, may be greatly extended, by judicious modifica- 
tions of the collegiate system. No change need be made in 
the course of classical instruction, unless it be to insist upon 
more thorough preparation for pursuing it, and to blend with 
it the richest and amplest illustrations of ancient literature, 
history, and art. We would, however, make the scientific 
course more practical, and more comprehensive, and divest 
it, as much as possible, of merely technical phraseology, that 
the student, while he learns from it more readily the simple 
laws of the universe, may also understand the manner of their 
thousand-fold applications to the practical necessities and 
conveniences of life. For this purpose it may be necessary 
to create new foundations, in which agriculture, engineering, 
machinery, and others of the leading useful arts, shall be 
taught on scientific principles. We would also have the 
collegiate system comprise the teaching of civil history, and 
of Christian morals in their largest and most practical sense, 
that the student may be thoroughly established in those foun- 
dation principles by which alone he can shape his course 
amidst the shifting eddies of political and social opinion. 

An education thus arranged, it is evident, would be as 
suitable for one class of the community, as for another. It 
would train for the benefit and the advancement of society, a 
far greater number than now enjoy the advantages of a col- 
lege residence, and would render the higher seminaries of 
learning far greater blessings to the whole land. And this it 
would accomplish, not by lowering the standard of scientific 
instruction, but by widening its range ; not by rendering it less 
exact, but by applying it to the multiplying forms of the 
useful arts. 

Is it said that this would only multiply the studies pursued 
in college, which are already too numerous, and thus render 
education even more superficial than it is at present? We 
answer, then, let a portion of these studies be elective, so 
that under suitable restrictions, the student may confine his 
attention, at least, during a portion of his residence, to those 
subjects which are most intimately connected with his future 
pursuits in life. ‘There might also be two courses of instruc- 
tion established in some of the sciences, so that while all 
should be taught their leading principles and their more com- 
mon results, only those who possessed the requisite ability 
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and interest in the study, should pursue them to their higher 
applications, and through their more recondite methods. In- 
deed, we believe that some arrangement of this sort has 
already forced itself upon the professors of science in some 
of our colleges, on account of the difficulties constantly aris- 
ing from the “ diversity of gifts’ among their pupils. Every 
scientific instructer knows full well, that there are young 
men who attain to the most respectable rank in literary or 
ethical studies, or even in elementary geometry, who yet 
would gain nothing but discouragement and defeat, from 
being forced into the higher mathematics, or the more rigid 
methods of mechanical or astronomical calculation. What- 
ever may be the practical value of these methods, or their 
benefit as a means of intellectual discipline, it is plain that 
neither of these can be realized by students who are unable 
to understand them. Let the student thus have the oppor- 
tunity of consulting, at least, to a limited extent, his own 
ability and the pursuits in life for which he is preparing him- 
self, and his education may be made far richer and more 
useful, and what perhaps is of still greater importance, both 
to colleges and the community at large, the collegiate system 
will be divested of that aspect of frowning severity, which 
repels so many minds, who would otherwise gladly avail 
themselves of its advantages. 

An arrangement, which should thus open our higher semi- 
naries of learning to a larger portion of the community, would 
have a tendency to raise instead of lowering the standard of 
strictly professional education. By diffusing more widely the 
principles of science, and a taste for literature and the arts, 
it would impose the necessity of higher attainments, upon 
those who devote themselves to professional learning. 'The 
clergyman would be urged to wider and more commanding 
scholarship, when he saw, among the merchants and trades- 
men of his parish, those who had also been bred at college, 
and had there been instructed in the liberal arts and sciences. 
And those who, in any walk of life, aspire to be the guides 
of opinion, and the leaders of society, would find themselves 
engaged in a larger and more generous competition, and sum- 
moned to nobler efforts of intellect, by the wider diffusion of 
liberal education among the various classes of the community. 
The time is past, we trust, never to return, when learning 
can be regarded as a mystery, which allows but few to be 
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initiated into its secret rites, and unknown privileges. It is 
rather a glorious boon to the universal intellect of man, des- 
tined to become more highly prized, as it is better under- 
stood, and to exalt itself the more, as it is more widely dif- 
fused among all ranks of men. 

We are happy to find ourselves sustained in these remarks 
by the high authority of President Wayland, in his “« Thoughts 
on the Collegiate System.” The following is the closing 
paragraph of his admirable remarks on the organization of 
colleges : 


‘¢ What I would propose on this subject, then, is briefly as follows. In 
the first place, let the course preparatory to. a profession be distinctly 
marked out, and let it be generous and thorough. Let it embrace such 
branches of study as are particularly necessary for fitting men for the 
professions, and let it be carried on to such an extent as shall communi- 
cate enlarged and generous knowledge, and vigorous mental discipline. 
But while this is done, let our system be so enlarged in its provis- 
ions, that the means of education in other branches may be open to all 
who choose to avail themselves of them. Let there be established 
courses of lectures on all the subjects which I have specified, and as 
many more as may be necessary, to which men of all classes may re- 
sort. Letthere be no compulsory residence ; let every man come by 
ticket, and let him be admitted to every privilege which the nature of 
the case demands. Ina word, let the college be the grand centre of 
intelligence to all classes and conditions of men, diffusing among all 
the light of every kind of knowledge, and approving itself to the best 
feelings of every class of the community. Let it, besides being a 
preparatory school to the professions, be a Lowell Institute to the 
region in which it is placed. I know of nothing that would tend so 
strongly to promote the growth of wealth, and civilization, and re- 
finement among us. Nothing would so surely annihilate that divi- 
sion of thecommunity into classes, which, already, in spite of our 
democratic institutions, threatens the direst evils to our republic.”’ 


But it will be asked, if an arrangement like this is adopted, 
what is to be done with the academic degrees? Are they to 
be conferred on all the residents at the university, of four 
years’ standing, whatever may have been their course of 
study? In truth, even if this were to be done, we cannot 
see that any great harm would ensue. It is well known that 
under the present system, a degree is, at best, but an equivocal 
evidence that the amount of knowledge mentioned in the 
parchment, has been actually attained by him on whom it is 
conferred. ‘Then, too, the same degree certifying to precisely 
the same attainments, is given by colleges of every different 
grade, whatever be the character of the education they are 
able to impart. While such continues to be the academic 
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usage, we greatly doubt whether a degree would be rendered 
at all more ambiguous, or in reality less significant, were it 
freely conferred on all students who may have successfully 
pursued either of the courses which we have indicated above. 
There is certamly no need of apprehension on this score. 
We have too often seen academic pilgrims, like some of the 
characters in Bunyan’s allegory, tumbling into the course 
over the stiles along its side, but yet attaining at last to the 
same degree as those who entered through the wicket gate, 
breasted the hill of difficulty, fought with the giants, and 
encountered all the perils of the way. The truth is, the stan- 
dard of graduation, at all the colleges, is shamefully low ; and 
while they allow it to remain so, we have no watchfulness to 
spare for degrees, and no solicitude for any reputation they 
have to lose. But the question, what disposition shall be 
made of them, in accordance with the plan we have proposed, 
is, after all, of the easiest possible answer. Let the con- 
ferrig of a degree be made to depend upon examination, as 
indeed is the theory, though not the practice at present ; and 
let it be bestowed only upon those, whatever may have been 
their course of study, who are able to give satisfactory evi- 
dence, at the close of their college residence, that they have 
actually made the attainments which the degree implies, and 
the standard of graduation will be greatly raised, instead of 
being lowered, by the change. Or, if this cannot be done, 
degrees of different kinds might be established and conferred, 
according as the candidate had pursued one or the other of 
the above courses of instruction. As President Wayland 
suggests, “if one is Bachelor of Arts, the other might be 
Bachelor of Science, or of Literature.” 

Such is the leading modification which we earnestly desire 
to see incorporated into our collegiate systems. Nothing, 
we are persuaded, would do so much for the extension of 
sound learning and practical science, or for eradicating em- 
piricism of all sorts, both in morals and in physics, in church 
and in state. Nothing would exert so happy an influence in 
awakening the attention of the community to the subject of 
higher education, or in impressing their minds with the trans- 
cendent importance of the institutions in which it is dis- 
pensed. Of all the changes proposed in the “ ‘Thoughts on 
the Collegiate System,” we regard this as by far the most 
important and the most feasible. The other questions of 
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college organization, of police, of visitatorial supervision, of 
stimulus and residence, we are willing to leave untouched for 
the present, and try the experiment on this alone. We 
believe the day is not distant, when this plan will be adopted 
in our leading New England colleges, and we earnestly hope 
that Brown University, whose President has been the fore- 
most in commending it to the public, will take the lead in 
incorporating it into her system, and in realizing its advan- 
tages. For many years the instructions of this institution 
have been open to persons not candidates for a degree, and 
many have availed themselves of the advantages which have 
thus been presented. Many also, who have gone thither for 
the purpose of pursuing particular studies, have at length 
passed over the entire course of instruction, and after suitable 
residence, have graduated with credit to themselves and to 
the University. Its scientific lectures are also open to persons 
not connected with the Institution. Still we hope to see the 
suggestion of the President, that the college should become 
“a Lowell Institute to the region in which it is placed,” still 
more fully incorporated into the system of education estab- 
lished there. We are satisfied that any college that will 
adopt this principle, and carry it out into its practical arrange- 
ments, will find its exceeding great reward, in the increased 
usefulness it will attain, in the stronger sympathies it will es- 
tablish with the community, and in the beneficial example it 
will set before all other institutions of learning. 

But we frankly confess that our confidence in the complete 
and triumphant success of the alterations which have been 
proposed, is greatly abated by our knowledge of the extreme 
indifference with which the public at large now regard the 
whole subject of collegiate education. Colleges in New 
England have long ceased to occupy the place they once 
held in the estimation of the people ; and their improvement 
and prosperity, or their deterioration and decline, are regard- 
ed by the mass of the community with almost equal uncon- 
cern. Still we think it evident, that there never was a time 
in our history, when these institutions were capable of 
accomplishing as much for the public as in this very year. 
The amount of professional learning and talent which they 
employ was never so great; their libraries and means of 
instruction in every branch of knowledge, were never so exten- 
sive ; yet we feel compelled to add, their real prosperity was 
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never so doubtful, and their true and noble utility was never 
so little appreciated. ‘The number of their students for the 
last fifteen years, has increased but slowly, and not at all in 
proportion to the increase of the population ; and, according 
to the statistics of the American Almanac, is at present, 
actually smaller than it was five yearsago. Andif from the 
number now belonging to the several colleges in New Eng- 
land, we deduct those who have been added to the college 
lists by the great increase of public charities and of college 
foundations, we shall find that the students who really pay 
for their own education, are scarcely more numerous than 
they were, so far back as the year 1830. It needs but little 
observation of the indices of public sentiment, to satisfy any 
one, that many of the high schools and chartered acade- 
mies which are scattered over New England, are really 
objects of greater and more general public interest, than are 
the colleges themselves. ‘The former are regarded as 
belonging to the towns, or cities, or states, in which they are 
situated, and are watched over by committees and guardians 
whom the public appoints. The thirteen colleges of New 
England, on the contrary, with here and there an exception, 
are considered as belonging to nobody but their own trus- 
tees; and are left to pursue their course of advancement or 
decline, unwatched by the government, and almost unheeded 
by the people. 

Harvard University is, in some respects, an exception to 
this remark, as it holds high connections with the State of 
Massachusetts, and is placed under the especial guardianship 
of the authorities of the Commonwealth. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, and all its munificent and constantly increasing 
endowments, the college, according to the confession of its own 
friends, is fast becoming little else than a high school for the 
city of Boston, and the Unitarian parishes in the neighbor- 
hood of Cambridge. These undoubtedly do feel a deep and 
abiding interest in the prosperity and the fame of this ancient 
seat of learning; an interest which may well be held up as 
an example to stimulate other portions of the New England 
public, and other denominations of Christians. Yale Col- 
lege is also, to some extent, an exception to the above 


‘remark. It is under the exclusive control of a denomination, 


whose members have always been the friends and unfalter- 
ing supporters of sound learning; and its graduates and 
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friends have now become so numerous and so widely scat- 
tered, as to diffuse through the whole land an interest in an 
institution which enrols among its Presidents the names of 
Clap, and Stiles, and Dwight, and Day, and numbers among 
its alumni an immense proportion of those who have been 
distinguished as the champions of Congregationalism in the 
United States. But after all, we believe, that even this 
interest will hardly be found to reach the course of instruction 
or the collegiate system actually adopted there; and Yale is 
now enjoying the hereditary patronage of the past, rather 
than the support which results from a full knowledge and an 
universal approbation of the education which she bestows. 

Younger colleges, especially those which are under the 
control of denominations less devoted to literature and learn- 
ing, stand almost alone, receiving little public sympathy, and 
resorted to almost exclusively by those in their neighborhood, 
who seek the advantages or the reputation of a collegiate 
residence, as a preparation for professional life. The truth 
is, that colleges do not meet what are supposed to be the 
wants of the public ; and the public does not think enough 
of the matter to determine, or at least to be able to make 
known, what its wants really are. Until these can be known, 
nothing that the colleges can attempt in order to supply 
them, will be of any great avail. 

We urge it, therefore, upon the friends of good learning 
and sound education, as a high duty which they owe to 
society, to make this a matter of more serious attention. Let 
the trustees of these institutions, who are themselves a_por- 
tion of the general public, endeavor to ascertain what are 
the real wants of the public. Let the parents of the stu- 
dents aim, by frequent visitations and attendance at the 
public examinations, to understand the character and ten- 
dencies of the education which their sons are receiving. 
The instructers and guardians of a college may often be 
benefited by the views of those, who, away from the scenes 
of cloistered study, are pursuing the vocations of busy life. 
To an instructer of the right spirit, no thought is more 
inspiring or more gratifying, than that others are interested in 
his secluded labors, and are watching with earnest solicitude, 
their progressive results. 

But we especially wish the public to be disabused of the 
idea now so prevalent, that none but candidates for the 
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learned professions can be benefited by a college education. 
We hold that an education rightly directed, like philosophy 
in the opinion of the ancient stoics, will make a man a better 
artizan or a better sailor, as well as a better legislator, or a 
better judge ; that in the language of Milton, it “fits a man 
for all the offices, both public and private, of peace and of 
war.” Now why should so high a boon, plainly next to 
revealed religion, the highest that Divine Providence ever 
bestows upon man, be confined to the favored few who in- 
tend to devote themselves to the practice of medicine, law, 
or divinity ? Cultivated intellect is a universal blessing, and 
we wish to see it widely diffused. Even as the system is at 
present constructed, we believe that a residence at a New 
England college, in addition to the ordinary course at the 
schools, is the best possible preparation which an intelligent 
young man can have for any of the higher posts of society ; 
and especially for the discharge of those noble moral trusts, 
which are committed to every citizen in a free State. Here 
are libraries, containing the treasures of the past, the accu- 
mulated wealth of every art and every science. Here are 
accomplished instructers, to guide his studies and give direc- 
tion and aim to his mind ; and here, too, is the society of the 
gifted and the aspiring, from which he may gain that knowl- 
edge of human nature, and that generous confidence in men, 
which can be acquired in early life, no where so well as in 
the intercourse of a public seminary. 

But it is said that a college education is too expensive an 
article to be purchased by a parent for those of his sons to 
whose success in life it is not absolutely necessary. But, let 
it be borne in mind, it is not more expensive than is many a 
luxury of no possible use, either to body or to mind, but 
which is yet considered as a thing of course ; and is withal 
by no means so expensive as is generally supposed. Indeed, 
we believe that half of its defects arise from its being so 
cheap. If it cost more, it would be generally thought to be 
more valuable, and would be sought for by the wealthy and 
the ambitious, in many instances, where it is now passed by 
with neglect, on account of the low rates at which it may be 
purchased. But, be this as it may, it is undoubtedly the 
best education which can be had, for every sphere, both of 
private and of public life ; as, we think might be easily shown 
from the testimony of those who have es its advantages, 
VOL. X.—NO. XXXVII. 
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and have engaged in pursuits not connected with the learned 
professions. We have known many young men, who have 
prematurely closed their college studies, because their future 
life was to be devoted to mercantile avecations ; and who have 
regretted the change when it was too late to recall it. We 
have also been acquainted with many, who, after devoting the 
usual period to classical and scientific study, and taking their 
academical degree, have embarked in the enterprises of busi- 
ness ; but we have never known one who has expressed any 
regret at his college residence. It is obvious that all such, 
whatever may be their calling im life, are fitted to take a much 
higher standing as members of the community, and to bestow 
far greater benefits upon their fellow-men, in consequence of 
having had their minds disciplined and refined in youth, by 
the influence of liberal studies. 

The superiority which a liberal education bestows upon the 
votary of any of the pursuits of life, is the foundation of one 
of the most important and striking distinctions in society. It 
confers a power of using one’s own mind, of judging according 
to the permanent and the essential, instead of the accidental 
and the unimportant; and imparts an independence and 
serenity of character, and a dignity and repose of manners, 
which, when combined with virtuous principles, ensure for 
their possessor the confidence and respect of his fellow-men. 
Such an education also opens to him a world of ennobling 
occupations and innocent pleasures, in the midst of which, 
away from the dominion of the grosser appetites, and the 
temptations to sensual indulgence, he will of necessity culti- 
vate his better nature, and form those habits of truth, and 
fidelity, and intellectual activity, which, in every sphere of life, 
lead on to fortune. We daily meet with men, who as trades- 
men, farmers, or mechanics, are indebted for the superior 
position to which they have attained, entirely to the intellectual 
tastes, and associations, and habits, which they formed during 
their early residence at a seat of learning. There, though 
they may not have been eminent as scholars, they formed 
some idea of the value of knowledge, and of the manner in 
which it is to be acquired ; there, too, they gained some sense 
of the superiority of intellectual to physical pleasures, and 
thus learned to estimate the true ends of life and the real 
interests of society, by a standard higher and more liberal than 
that which prevails among the mass of their fellow-men. 
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But in addition to these intellectual advantages, which may 
be best enjoyed at our higher seminaries of learning, we believe 
there are moral benefits belonging to these institutions, in the 
same proportion, which entitle them to the highest consideration 
as places of education. This position may, at first view, seem 
paradoxical in the extreme; it is nevertheless, we believe, capa- 
ble of being fully sustained. We know full well the perils and 
temptations, which are regarded as belonging to college life ; 
but we deny that they are in any manner peculiar to college 
life. No sphere which is occupied by young men is free from 
them ; and in many a one they are far more numerous than 
they ever are at college. We suspect, that, were an investiga- 
tion to be made, it would be found that of the young men who 
have been occasionally ruined during their college residence, 
by far the greater proportion brought with them to the places 
of their education the seeds of their own ruin. This lamentable 
result, sometimes witnessed in youth of the richest endowments 
and the most brilliant gifts, is far more frequently to be 
ascribed to the influence of evil example, or to the want of 
parental restraint, or other defects of their domestic training, 
at a period of life long preceding their entrance upon academ- 
ic studies. It is here, as instructers of every grade will 
testify, that the seed is most frequently sown, which after- 
wards springs up and bears its harvest of death. The instances 
of those whose characters have been degraded during. the 
period of their education, are commonly much more dwelt 
upon, than are the instances of those, certainly not less 
numerous, who, amidst the stimulus of intellectual pursuits, 
the free companionship of generous minds, and the influence 
of faithful and religious instructers, have experienced the high- 
est moral benefit, and have entered upon the path that shineth 
more and more to the perfect day. Indeed, the prevailing 
standard of morality in the colleges of New England, has 
been constantly rising for a number of years ; and the character 
and manners of their students have been improved in a cor- 
responding ratio. We speak not now of other portions of the 
country, for we know less of them; but we believe that the 
perils which beset the path of the students in most, if not all 
of our New England colleges, are now far fewer than are the 
perils that attend the life of clerks and apprentices, and young 
men in the several branches of business in any of our com- 
mercial or manufacturing towns. In many respects, indeed, 
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the life which they lead is eminently favorable to virtue ; and, 
save in here and there an instance of extraordinary perversity, 
it rarely fails to strengthen every virtuous principle. 

The subject of religious instruction in our institutions of 
learning, it must be admitted, however, is not unattended with 
serious embarrassments. So divided and distracted is our 
New England society at present, on all religious subjects, that 
a college instructer who should do his duty faithfully, and 
attempt to teach the doctrines of the gospel to his pupils, 
would be assailed with half-expressed suspicions, if not with 
open charges, of proselyting by undue influences, from all the 
batteries of sectarianism in the community around him, That 
Christian theology ought to be taught in all our colleges, 
more fully than it is now taught in any of them, we have no 
hesitation in saying ; but we despair of seeing it done, until 
sectarian warfare shall have ceased, and men shall have 
learned to prefer the truths of Christianity to the creed of their 
own particular church. For ourselves, we have no solicitude 
concerning sectarian influence, no fears that our youth will be 
injured by the instructions of a faithful man, though he be of 
sentiments different from ourown. ‘Teachers of science, who 
are also religious men, are, of all classes of the community, the 
most likely to be free from bigotry; and are sure to be the 
least wedded to the minor interests or the narrow views of 
particular denominations or parties. If the Bible were taught 
more systematically, both in school and in college, society 
would be far less distracted with sectarian strife, and would 
be adorned more frequently, both in public and in private life, 
with conspicuous examples of educated Christian character ; 
but this, we are grieved to say, is not likely to be done, until 
the animosities which now fill its bosom, have died away, and 
have given place to the benignant spirit of Christian love and 
Christian confidence. 

Of the immeasurable importance of this whole subject of 
our higher education, especially at the present time, no views 
can be too strong, no feelings too earnest. Its magnitude is 
enhanced by every development which we witness of the 
national spirit, by every temptation which we meet of the 
national virtue. Every glance we cast upon the present con- 
dition of the country, alike in its political and its religious 
affairs, only serves to increase our estimation of the importance 
of that education which is forming the character of those who 
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are to be the guides of the people, and who, from the higher 
sphere in which they move, are to exert a more controlling 
influence upon the dubious destiny which awaits us as a nation. 
The present is no time for narrow views, or obstinate dogma- 
tism, or loose morality, or conceited radicalism, or arrogant 
pretension, whether in church or in state. Of these, and such 
as these, we already have enough and more than enough,— 
the uncultivated growth of minds intoxicated with the spirit 
of our democratic freedom. But of high and noble characters, 
of legislators who sympathize with men, and reverence the 
laws of God,—of statesmen who have meditated the lessons of 
history, and who dread the vengeance of Heaven,—of ministers 
of religion, who, while they are examples of the righteousness 
they preach, are also the enlightened advocates of truth, the 
fearless friends of every interest of society,—of citizens, who 
understand the trust that has been committed to them, and 
are determined to keep it inviolate amid flattery and deceit, 
amid corruption and wrong,—of such, there surely was 
never greater need, at any period in the history of the republic. 
How can they be created and multiplied among us, save by 
the wider diffusion of a liberal Christian education,—an edu- 
cation which shall train the intellect and the heart together,— 
which, while it eschews all cant and solemn verbiage, and 
enforces the lessons of exact science and of elegant learning, 
shall also set forth the sternest principles of private and public 
morals, and blend, with all its daily teachings, the holy sanc- 
tions of the gospel, and the gentle yet heroic spirit of the 
Saviour? 

To dispense such an education as this, we believe, should 
be the aim of our higher seminaries of learning. Its full ac- 
complishment may, indeed, be attended with many difficulties, 
as we have already remarked, arising from the distracted con- 
dition of our society and the jealousy of its contending sects ; 
still we say, let it be made a matter of earnest effort and of 
constant aspiration, by those to whom is committed the train- 
ing of young men. The jealousies and distrusts which it 
may at first awaken, will yield to the power of persevering 
and conscientious effort ; and we shall at length witness around 
us in the higher circles of cultivated life, and in the stations of 
public trust, forms of purer and nobler character to testify the 
value of a liberal Christian education. 

In illustration of what a single individual may accomplish 
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who devotes himself to educating the young on Christian 
principles, we cannot refrain from referring to the eminent 
example of the late Dr. Arnold, for so many years the head- 
master of Rugby school in England, whose interesting life is 
just published in this country, as we write these pages. Called 
to the mastership of a great public school, at a period when 
the discipline of such seminaries was universally lax, and the 
standard of scholarship far from high, he devoted himself, with 
unequalled assiduity and with triumphant success, to the 
interests with which he was charged. His aim, which he 
always pursued with the whole ardor of a generous nature, 
through all the instructions which he gave, was to train his 
pupils to be Christian gentlemen, and thus to form the highest 
type of manly character. ‘His design,” says his amiable 
biographer, “arose out of the very nature of his office; the 
relation of an instructer to his pupils was to him, like all the 
other relations of human life, only in a healthy state, when 
subordinate to their common relation to God. The business 
of a school-master,”’ he used to say, “no less than that of a 
parish minister, is the cure of souls.” The idea of a Christian 
school, again, was to him the natural result, so to speak, of 
the very idea of a school itself; exactly as the idea of a 
Christian state seemed to him to be involved in the very idea 
of a state itself. The intellectual training was not for a mo- 
ment underrated, and the machinery of the school was left to 
have its own way. But he looked upon the whole, as bearing 
on the advancement of the one end of all instruction and 
education ; the boys were still treated as school-boys, but as 
school-boys who must grow up to be Christian men, whose 
age did not prevent their faults from being sins, or their excel- 
lences from being noble and Christian virtues ; whose situation 
did not of itself make the application of Christian principles 
to their daily lives an impracticable vision.” 

A system of instruction thus elevated above the common 
expectations of the public, when established in one of the 
oldest schools in England, did not fail to excite suspicion, and 
to provoke the severest animadversion. But its noble-minded 
author persevered in maintaining it, till he had vanquished 
opposition, and-raised the school at Rugby to the highest 
eminence among the schools of England. Near the close of 
his life, he was elected to the Professorship of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. He bore with him to the halls 
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of that ancient mother of English learning, the same views of 
the duties and capabilities of an instructer; and he had just 
begun to embody them in the labors of his professorship, when 
death snatched him away at the commencement of his high 
and honorable career. Had he lived to assert his principles 
in the elevated sphere to which he had been called, and there 
to breathe his spirit into the minds of England’s noblest 
youth, Oxford might have added to the lustre of her classic 
fame, the purer glory of dispensing a truly Christian education. 


ARTICLE V. 


GREEK LEXICOGRAPHY. 


1. A New Greek and English Lexicon ; principally on the 
plan of the Greek and German Lexicon of Schneider ; the 
words alphabetically arranged ; distinguishing such as are 
poetical, of dialectic variety, or peculiar to certain writers 
and classes of writers ; with examples literally translated, 
selected from the classical writers. By James Donneean, 
M.D. First American, from the second London edition ; 
revised and enlarged, by R. B. Parton. Boston. Hilliard, 
Gray & Co. New York. G. & C.& H. Carvill. 1833. 


2. A Greek-English Lexicon, based on the German work 
of Francis Passow. By Henry Geo. Livpe tt, M. A., 
Student of Christ Church, and Rosert Scorrt, M. A., 
sometime student of Christ Church, and late Fellow of 
Baliol College, Oxford. At the University Press. 1843. 

3. A New Greek and English Lexicon, including Liddell 
and Scott’s enlarged translation of Passow’s Greek and 
German Lexicon. With additions and improvements from 
the Greek and English Lexicons of Donnegan and Dunbar, 
etc. By Henry Drisster, A.M.; under the supervision 
of Professor ANTHON. 


Tue task of the lexicographer is among the most thank- 
less, as well as the most difficult and laborious. ‘‘ The writer 
of dictionaries,” says Dr. Johnson, “is doomed only to 
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remove rubbish and clear obstructions from the path through 
which learning and genius press forward to conquest and 
glory, without bestowing a smile on the humble drudge that 
facilitates their progress.” All this is especially true of the 
patient man (7o4ithas Odvoceds) who, day after day, and year 
after year, toils on, in the interpretation of those most difficult 
and subtle, yet expressive words, those és« ategdevta, which 
compose the Greek literature. 

Our obligation of gratitude to Messrs. Liddell and Scott for 
the handsome work which they have presented to the English 
public, can be fully appreciated only by those who have been 
engaged in a similar enterprise. We, who enjoy the fruits of 
their labors in a more exact and comprehensive acquaintance 
with that mellifluous tongue—20 yAdoons uéhutos yluzlwv géev 
atd7—have almost as vague an idea of their task in ranging 
over the whole field of poets, and philosophers, and historians, 
and orators ; prying into the intricacies of dialects and idioms ; 
collating and selecting examples; racking their ingenuity 
upon obscure and disputed passages ; and watching that no 
breathing or accent is wrong, or out of place,—concerning all 
this, and numberless other difficulties and perplexities, we can 
have no more adequate idea, than of the patient industry of the 
bee, in exploring every field, and culling from every flower its 
hidden particle of sweetness. This consideration should dis- 
arm us of all harshness, though we meet with imperfections or 
unquestionable errors ; for, to expect perfection in a work of 
such magnitude and difficulty, would argue extreme thought- 
lessness and ignorance. Perhaps it might lead to a more just 
appreciation of the new Lexicon, besides contributing to our 
profit in other respects, if we look back, for a moment, upon 
some disadvantages of former scholars in reading the Greek 
authors. 

Not many years ago, the student of Homer, of Plato, and 
even of the New Testament, was obliged to seek a familiar 
acquaintance with those books through the medium of lexi- 
cons with Latin definitions, so clumsy, and so inadequate for 
such a purpose. Schrevelius, and, to more favored persons, 
Scapula, were the only expounders of what, were it not for 
the crime of heresy, we should venture to question whether 
they themselves understood. 

Since the commencement of the present century, Professor 


Schneider, of Breslau, published a Lexicon of the Greek 
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language, with German definitions. This was an era in the 
history of classical learning ;—a Greek Lexicon, with defini- 
tions in a modern language. ‘The first edition, published in 
1806, was in octavo, and professed to be no more than a 
manual for younger students. It was soon followed by a 
second edition, improved and enlarged. ‘The third and last 
edition, in two thick and closely printed volumes, came out 
in 1819. It immediately took the place of every other Greek 
lexicon in Germany. For the copiousness and value of its 
materials, it can scarcely be surpassed ; yet the total want of 
method in the arrangement renders @t an extremely incon- 
venient book forcommon use. Moreover, an undue proportion 
of the work is devoted to the explanation of such words and 
phrases as occur in the natural history of the ancients ; while 
less assistance is afforded in reading their more valuable and 
popular authors, such as Homer, Herodotus, Pindar and 
Plato. 

A few years before the last edition of Schneider appeared, 
Francis Passow, a pupil of Jacobs and Hermann, was appointed 
Professor at Breslau. He had, several years before this event, 
written a treatise, unfolding his views respecting the plan of 
a Greek lexicon. His attention was now directed to the 
preparation of a work which should embody his own views. 
The first edition, which appeared in 1819, and was based 
on an abridgement of Schneider, presented but one stage 
in the course which Passow had marked out for himself. 
It was chiefly a lexicon of Homer and Hesiod ; although, in 
the doctrine of the particles, he embraced a much wider field. 
He purposed, in a second edition, to work into the text an 
account of the words occurring in the early lyric and elegiac 
poets, together with those of Herodotus and Hippocrates ; in 
another edition, to incorporate the Attic poets; and, finally, 
the Attic prose. ‘In this way,” said he, in a letter to his old 
preceptor, F'. Jacobs, “I hope gradually to come nearer my 
ideal of a good Lexicon ; and to introduce order and connec- 
tion into the thing of shreds and patches which we now have.” 
This work, so well planned and commenced, was never carried 
beyond the second step. After the publication of an edition 
which imperfectly incorporated the words of Herodotus, Pas-- 
sow’s health began to fail. He died March 11th, 1833, m 
his forty-seventh year, lamented by every friend of Grecian 
literature. 
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Although the two lexicons, of which we have above spoken, 
have fallen into the hands of comparatively few American 
students, we have been the more particular in speaking of 
them, because they are the foundation upon which our own 
best lexicons have been based. 

The example of Schneider, in defining Greek words by a 
modern tongue, was soon followed in England and in this coun- 
try. ‘To speak of the various works of this sort, which have 
fallen under our observation, were both unprofitable and foreign 
to our object. The publication of so large a work as that of 
Liddell and Scott, requifes that we should examine somewhat 
into its character ; and furnishes an appropriate occasion to 
consider the defects of the book now in general use. For, if 
nothing is to be gained by a change, it will be unwise to give 
up the old for the new. Nor is this a question of secondary 
importance. We apprehend that our love or our distaste 
for Grecian studies depends much upon early impressions ; 
and that many have been led to abandon them through disgust 
at the ordinary introduction. A confused and unphilosophical 
treatise, upon any subject, will discourage and repel the 
learner. Considering, then, the incalculable value of those 
treasures which have descended to us from ancient Greece, 
the Delphi of the world, and the great difficulty of reaching 
and enjoying them, how important is it that we have the safest 
and surest guides for conducting us to the depositories which 
contain them. 

We propose to ourselves, merely to give some hints upon 
this subject, which others may pursue as they have. oppor- 
tunity. 

The first thing which strikes us with surprise, upon taking 
up Donnegan’s Lexicon, is the paradoxical expression on the 
title-page,—“ principally on the plan of the Greek and Ger- 
man Lexicon of Schneider.” 'The plan of Schneider! Now, 
every body, who knows any thing about Schneider’s Lexicon, 
knows that he had no plan, or, at least, developed none. 
Grammatical forms, definitions, and examples ; primary and 
secondary, common and figurative meanings; the early and 
later uses of a word; prose and poetic expressions, are all 
piled together indiscriminately. “On the plan of Schneider,” 
therefore, is as much as to say, without plan, without method, 
without order. 

As we turn to the body of the work, the first thing to be 
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noticed is the form of the words. It might seem quite super- 
fluous to require of a lexicographer that he insert those words 
only which are found in extant Greek authors, or those which 
are supported by rational and close analogy. Should we 
open an English dictionary, and find on every page and under 
every article, words which no Englishman ever saw or heard, 
we should pronounce upon it an unqualified condemnation ; 
and of all uses to which we could appropriate it, the very last 
would be to place it in the hands of a person just learning 
the language. Yet this principle, so obvious, so important, 
is set at naught by almost every Greek and English lexico- 
grapher. Let us give some examples from the book before 
us. “ EoGiw, fut. (ow, imperf. jjoG0r”—after naming some 
other forms, and giving twice as many definitions as are 
necessary, we find,—“ the pres. and imperf. only in use, the 
other tenses supplied from %w.” What can this mean? 
The present and imperfect only are in use ; yet we have given 
the future éo6iow. Let us turn to #0; (that this word itself is 
only epic, ought to be mentioned) we read as follows: %%w, 
fut. é0é0w, mostly, 2Jouas 2nd pers. éd7,” &c. What, then, is 
the future of ¢o6iw ? The phrase, “mostly @oue:,” may be in 
apposition with “fut. %éow,” or with, “2%.” Its form indi- 
cates the latter supposition ; its position, the former. We 
pity the unhappy youth, who is required to make out an Attic 
conjugation of éo6dm, from such an account of the word. 

Turn to the verb »é#, to swim. In what book, unknown 
to other Grecians, did Dr. Donnegan find the future, ‘‘ »etow ” ? 
Compare, likewise, his account of the remaining five, which 
are to be associated with this word, namely, 74éw, m»éw, Gew, 
eéw and xzéw. 

Again: who ever met with the future, *égo, or the pres- 
ent, tAéw or thijus, or the future, tHijow, or the nominative, 10 
ovdos, or the masculine, 74¢»0¢, or, indeed, the feminine, 701»/a 
with this accent. What a collection of rare and curious 
specimens have we in the following family,—‘‘&w, imperf. 
eldov, fut. gow or 0, 2d aor. eidor, perf. pass. stouar, 1st aor. 
pass. efo0yv.” With what horror and consternation would 
Xenophon have looked upon this troop of barbarians ! Adopt- 
ing the same principle in English, we should say, I sit, I 
sitted, I have sitted, | had sitted. There is this difference, 
however, the present, I sit, is acknowledged to be English ; 
whereas, if the present, 2w, is Greek, the majority of scholars 
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have yet to learn the fact. Furthermore, we are much at a 
loss, how Dr. Donnegan ascertained so many of these imag- 
inary words to be so strangely anomalous in their accen- 
tuation. 

We have given but a specimen of the errors, selected at 
the moment from a vast and grotesque multitude, found in the 
lexicon before us. A familiar acquaintance with the book has 
convinced us, that, upon the forms of words, it is not justly 
entitled to the least confidence; and is altogether unsuitable 
to be placed in the hands of the learner. Not that every 
thing under this head is wrong in Donnegan; but where so 
much is false, the scholar cannot know what to believe. 

It may be said, in answer to all this, that the introduction 
of these imaginary words, if it does no good, can do no harm ; 
for, as we shall never meet with them in a Greek sentence, 
they will never mislead us in the business of interpretation. 
With such a one, we shall have no controversy. Let him 
ask the opinion of the unhappy tyro, who is trying to construct 
an Attic prose sentence. Our object is simply to direct 
attention to the fact, that Donnegan’s Lexicon contains a 
multitude of words, which can be found in no Greek author, 
without an accompanying intimation that they are imaginary. 

After the grammatical forms, the next thing is the defini- 
tions. Here we find that the book has been faithfully made 
after the “ plan” of Schneider! We deem it quite important, 
nay essential, to every translator, that he possess as clear and 
accurate un idea of the precise meaning of each word as it is 
possible to obtain. ‘To this end, a single term is often better 
than twenty. One word, if it be the right one, enables the 
mind to dwell upon the idea; whereas, a multitude of loose 
and approximate meanings lead to no point, but furnish only 
some hazy and broken outlines. ‘The primary and physical 
notion, if it be possible to arrive at it, should always be pre- 
sented first, and by a single word, if such a word can be 
found ; then, the secondary and figurative meanings. These 
principles, so obvious, are but little attended to in the work 
before us. For example ;—*‘ xgeréc, 4, 6»” (we retain here 
the accent as we find it,) ‘adj., separated ; discriminated— 
selected ; chosen; select—decided ; judged.” Observe the 
superior precision of Liddell and Scott. “‘ xgerds, 4, 6x, verb. 
adj. of xg/vw, separated, esp. picked out, chosen, II. 7, 434, 
Od. 8, 258; hence, chosen, choice, i. e. excellent,” Pind. 
p- 4, 89, etc. 
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The following is inaccurate and defective: ‘‘ Kéapos, ov, 4, 
the bean plant, a bean—a vote, beans being very generally 
used in voting and balloting.” Several other uses of the word 
are correctly given, but no examples. By this, we are left to 
imagine that *dauos and yiqos may denote the same idea ; 
nor is there any thing under the word yijos, which forbids 
such a conclusion. Liddell and Scott tell us that, ‘ the voting 
by yiges, ballot, must be carefully distinguished from that by 
xiuuos, lot; the former being used in trials, the latter, in the 
election of various officers.”’ 

In defining the word, »%%0s, how much does Dr. Donnegan 
appear, “like a child; simple ; inexperienced ; silly ; foolish.” 

One example more: “ ¢&w, fut. gedow,” (!) “to flow—to 
drop, or fall off; as ripe, or rotten fruit, the hair, in disease, 
&c., met., to be in continual movement; to be transient; to 
pass away, to glide away, depart, fade away, or vanish; to 
fall away, decline, or perish.—Pass., to flow, or be dripping 
with, or to be bathed in, as in sweat, Herod. See the kindred 
form @tw.” 

Observe this last remark. Surely, to find this word, Dr. 
Donnegan must have made a voyage to Utopia. And in 
defining the word ¢é, did the learned Doctor imagine that 
he was preparing a book of English synonyms? We would 
gladly copy the article of Liddell and Scott upon this word ; 
but our time and limits will not allow. Suffice it to say, the 
actual uses of the word ¢é are very imperfectly presented 
above, among so many idle expressions. ‘The active meaning 
is not even hinted at. See Wolf, Dem. Lept., p 273. We 
refer to the transitive use of this word, not to the construction 
of the cognate accusative. 

We have upon the title-page an excellent promise, which 
ought, if possible, to have been kept. It runs thus:— 
« distinguishing such words as are poetical, of dialectic vari- 
ety, or peculiar to certain writers and classes of writers.” 
This sounds well; and happy had it been for many of us, 
were it true. So far, however, does this Lexicon fall short 
of accomplishing such an object as is here proposed, that, 
were it not for this remark upon the title-page, we should not 
once have suspected that the author aimed at any thing of 
the kind; we should rather have supposed that those rare 
instances in which a word is spoken of as poetical, or as 
belonging to a certain class of writers, had been merely 
accidental. 
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How palpably incorrect is Donnegan’s account of the 
word érgos. 

We are told that méervs is a later word than uégrve; and 
are led to suppose that “égrvg is the common Attic word. 
The truth is that “éervs is the earlier of the two, and is the 
common form in the Attic dialect. 

The enclitic particle ¢4 should not be called poetic, but 
epic ; ea8dypdyos is a poetic word for ¢afdopiyos ; gafdouayia 
belongs to the later Greek ; @ad:és is a poetic word. We 
had commenced naming the errors or deficiencies of this sort 
upon a single page, taken at random ; but we find them too 
numerous for our patience. 

We might easily extend these remarks, not only in further 
confirmation of what has already been said; but also, to the 
subject of quantity, where we have often failed to obtain 
satisfaction from Donnegan ; and to the fruitful and important 
subject of etymology, where we have often been not a little 
puzzled and provoked. We might speak also of the want 
of appropriate and sufficiently numerous examples from the 
Greek authors; and especially of the inelegant, and often 
absurd, translations of those examples which are quoted. 
But every scholar will think it strange that so much has been 
said already about a thing so worthless, nay, so positively bad, 
as Donnegan’s Lexicon. One consideration alone has 
induced us to take down from the shelf, where it has long 
reposed in silence and dust, a book which we hold in so pro- 
found contempt. ‘The most worthless thing often acquires 
importance, simply from the position which it occupies. 'The 
fact that this Lexicon has obtained so general a circulation, 
is a sufficient reason for giving it any amount of attention, 
which may be required to expose its defects. Not that we 
expect any work of the kind to be absolutely perfect ; this 
were requiring too much of human powers. But we do 
demand, in a work which is put into the hands of beginners, 
some slight effort to avoid the grossest barbarisms, and some 
little attention to precision of language, and accuracy of 
idea. ‘‘ What strange people the ancient Greeks were !”— 
says the schoolboy to himself, “‘How did they ever under- 
stand one another, when their words meant so many different 
things!” We doubt not that many a youth has been driven 
in disgust from the study of the most precise and elegant of 
all languages, by the impression of its utter vagueness; and 
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to creating this impression, nothing contributes so much as a 
loose and inaccurate lexicon, a loose and inaccurate teacher 
always excepted. Should we succeed in giving a mortal 
wound to this giant Slay-good, who has murdered so many 
of our brothers, the mark at which we have aimed would be 
reached ; and we should be more than paid for all our pains. 

We have above spoken of the premature death of Passow, 
and of the unfinished state of his lexicon. The Herculean 
labor which he had commenced, was, therefore, left to other 
hands. Nor have there been wanting those who were ready 
to adopt his plan and carry it forward. In Germany, one of 
the best lexicons based upon that of Passow, was published 
a few years since by Dr. Pape. A learned and impartial 
comparison of this work with that of Liddell and Scott, may 
be found in the Bibliotheca Sacra, for November. Several 
persons in England have undertaken to carry out the plan of 
Passow ; among others, the lamented Blomfield, brother of 
Bishop Blomfield, and translator of Matthiae’s Grammar. 
Dr. Donnegan, also, in preparing the second edition of his 
Lexicon, used, or rather abused the work of Passow, which 
had just been published. Messrs. Liddell and Scott have 
at length furnished to English scholars a book of which we 


‘have no reason to be ashamed; a book which teaches more 


truth than falsehood ; indeed, a book upon which, for all 
common uses, we may, with comparative safety, rely. The 
faults and deficiencies which we have named above, are 
seldom found in this work. ‘Typographical errors now and 
then occur; and in a few instances, we have met with trans- 
lations of particular passages, which the connection would 
not justify. Yet, that it is remarkably free from such blem- 
ishes, we have become convinced by a common use of the 
book for a considerable time ; and we hazard nothing in the 
opinion, that it is destined to drive all other works of the 
kind to their “own place.” 

The character of this work is best described in its own 
valuable preface, a single paragraph of which, we venture to 
quote : 


“¢ We at first thought of a translation of Passow’s work, with addi- 
tions. Buta little experience showed us, that this would not be suffi- 
cient. Passow, indeed, had done all that was necessary for Homer and 
Hesiod, so that his work has become a regular authority in Germany 
for the old epic Greek. But he had done nothing further completely. 
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For though, in the fourth edition, he professes to have done the same 
for Herodotus as for Homer, this is not quite the case. He had done 
little more than use Schweighiiuser’s Lexicon, which is an excellent 
book, and leaves little of the peculiar phraseology of Herodotus unno- 
ticed, but is very far indeed from being a complete vocabulary of the 
author. One of us, accordingly, undertook to read Herodotus carefully 
through, adding what was lacking, to the margin of his Schweighauser. 
The other did much the same for Thucydides. And between us, we 
have gone through with the fragments of the early poets, lyric, elegiac, 
&c., which were not in the Poéte Minores of Gaisford; as well as 
those of the early historic and philosophic writers; and those of the 
Attic, Tragic, and Comic Poets, which were dispersed through Athe- 
naeus, Stobaeus, etc. We have referred to the latter, as collected by 
Meineke, so far as his collection was published when we began printing. 
But, besides all our own reading and collections, we have made unfail- 
ing use of the best Lexicons and Indexes, of the great Attic writers, 
Nellance’s of Aeschylus, Ellendt’s of Sophocles, Beck’s of Euripides, 
Caravella’s of Aristophanes, Ast’s of Plato, Sturz’s of Xenophon, with 
Reiske’s and Mitchell’s of the Attic orators. The reader will see by 
this, that we have thrown our chief strength upon the phraseology of 
the Artic writers. We have also sedulously consulted Bockh’s Tider 
to Pindar; and for Hippocrates, who ought to be closely joined with 
Herodotus, we have used Fvésius’s Oeconomia, with the references in 
the Index of the Oxford Scapula. But we want a good critical revis- 
ion of this author, to make his text of authority in elucidating the Ionic 
dialect. After the Attic writers, Greek undergoes a great change ; 
which begins to appear strongly about the time of Alexander. Aris- 
totle’s language strikes us, at once, as something quite different from that 
of his master Plato; though the change of styles cannot be measured 
quite chronologically ; as, fur instance, Demosthenes was contemporary 
with Aristotle ; yet hisstyle is the purest Attic. Here, as in painting, 
architecture, etce., there are transition periods,—the old partly surviving, 
the new just appearing. But the change is complete in Polybius, with 
the later Historie writers, and Plutarch. We have therefure not been 
anxious to amass authorities from these authors, though we have en- 
deavored to collect their peculiar words and phrases. For Aristotle, 
we have used Sylburg’s Indexes, and those in the Oxford editions of the 
Rhetoric and Ethies ;_for Theophrastus, Schneider’s Index ; for Polyb- 
ius, (of course) Schweighiiuser’s Lexicon ; for Plutarch, Wyttenbach’s 
Index. Attic phraseology revives, more or less, in Lucian; but for 
that reason, most of his phrases have earlier examples, though in some 
of his works, many new or rare words occur. We have taken from 
Geel’s Index to the edition of Hemsterhuys and Reiz. But in these, 
and writers of a like stamp, we have seldom been careful to add the 
special reference, being usually content with giving the name of the 
author. Another class of writers belongs to Alexandria. We have not 
neglected these. The reader will find the Greek of Theocritus pretty 
fully handled ; and he will not turn in vain to seek the unusual words 
introduced by the learned Epic school of that city, Callimachus, Apol- 
lonius, etc., or by that wholesale coiner, Lycophron. We have also 
been careful to notice such words as occur first, or in any unusual sense, 
in the Alexandrian version of the Old Testament, and in the New Tes- 
tament. We must not omit to mention, that in the first part, viz., from 
B to K inclusive, we have been saved much labor, and have very much 
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enriched our Lexicon, by consulting Hase and Dindorf’s new edition of 
Stephani Thesaurus. We only wish we could have had their assistance 
for the whole.”’ 


We are constrained to believe that the above is a faithful 
representation of what has actually been done ; and that the 
manner of the performance does credit to English scholar- 
ship. From this account of their labors, we are struck with 
the singular modesty of these gentlemen in entitling their 
work a Lexicon based upon Passow. What a striking con- 
trast to the impudence of those who deem themselves at 
liberty to claim the authorship of a book, and to parade their 
names in staring capitals upon its title-page, simply on ac- 
count of their. republishing it, with the addition of some 
minor articles, 

It is manifest, that a Lexicon, such as is described in this 
preface, possesses some decided advantages over any Lexicon 
upon a particular author. If it give a true history of every 
word, marking the time of its first appearance in the Greek 
literature ; the extent of its use, with the class of writers in 
which it occurs; the changes which it underwent, either in 
form, meaning, or construction ; and the time of its discon- 
tinuance, it presents a body of most important information, 
which can be found nowhere else. Though we could not 
well afford to part with Damm, and Schweighauser, and 
Ellendt, and Ast, and Sturz, with many others of the same 
kind, yet, for common use, neither of them, nor all of them 
together, can supply the wants of the learner. For, in exam- 
ining a word, we wish to satisfy ourselves at once, not only 
in regard to its precise meaning in a single writer, or ata 
particular period, which a special Lexicon may give, but also, 
in regard to the changes which it underwent, both in form 
and signification, and the extent of its use; and this can be 
learned only from a good general Lexicon. 

An American edition of Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, is 
expected from the press of the Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Thus we were some time ago informed, and 
thus we are resolutely determined to believe, notwithstanding 
the strange announcement in the prospectus which stands at 
the head of our article. For, what the publishers can mean 
by improvements from Donnegan and Dunbar, we are unable 
to divine. We must confess that our blood flowed a little 
‘more rapidly than usual, when we saw these words, “ tmprove- 
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ments from Donnegan!!”? We should as soon think of pub- 

lishing Handel’s Messiah, with improvements from an Amer- 

ican song book. Possibly, the gentlemen who have engaged 

to forward the undertaking, are not aware of the defects of 
Donnegan’s Lexicon. If so, they certainly are incompetent 

to the task they have undertaken. Were it not too great an 

impeachment of their integrity, we should suppose they 

might possibly have had some mercenary interest, in making 
such a proposal to American scholars. We do not know 
Mr. Drissler, who promises to do the main part of the work ; 
but we do most earnestly hope he will not drizzle the blun- 
ders of Donnegan upon the pages of one of the finest works 
which English scholarship has lately produced. Possibly he 
may succeed in giving his name to a dictionary ; but his 
distinction will be no enviable one. Imagine the rage and 
mortification of those Oxford scholars, upon reading the 
strange announcement of their transatlantic republishers. 
Something such as Phidias must have felt, if he had seen a 
house carpenter from Boeotia, making “ improvements ”’ upon 
the Parthenon. But we cannot convince ourselves, that 
such an absurd project will ever be carried out. Surely, Mr. 
Drissler himself will at length discover its utter fatuity. We 
shall therefore continue to hope for a republication, at least 
in substance, of Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. And if this 
work be faithfully and well done, we can ensure to Messrs. 
Drissler and Anthon, the approbation and the lasting thanks 
of American scholars. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. ARNOLD. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue Lire anp CorresPponpENCE oF THomas ARNOLD, 
D. D., Late Head-Master of Rugby School, and Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
By Arruur P. Stantey, M. A. First American, from the 
third English edition. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 
pp- 516. 12mo. 1845. 


TuHereE are several methods of composing biographical 
works, of which some are more interesting and others are less 
so. Some exhibit the biographer to the best advantage ; 
others, his subject ; and still others awaken, at the same time, 
our admiration of both. Often, the author has not his choice 
of methods. He is constrained, either by the nature of his 
materials, or by the quantity of them, to adopt the form to 
which they are adapted, and is not left at liberty to choose 
any other. In some instances, the ingenuity of the biogra- 
pher is exhibited in collecting and arranging the incidents of 
the life of his subject; in others, his judgment is tested in 
selecting from journals and correspondence those portions 
which are suited to give the most complete and correct por- 
traiture ; and in others, his sagacity is called into exercise, to 
detect and describe the lineaments of character, which are 
gracefully, though often obscurely, shadowed forth, in a man’s 
words, acts, opinions, and pursuits. ‘To do each or either of 
these well, is a high attainment. The press has, from time 
to time, sent out into the world numberless works of this 
description ; some, good, very good ; others, very bad ; either 
because they were constructed without any skill, or because 
they related to persons whose biography'should have never 
been written. A person’s life may have been full of incidents ; 
but it is not, therefore, certain that its history is worthy to be 
enshrined in a nation’s literature. A life, with scarcely any 
incidents, may be far more worthy of such a distinction. Other 
qualities are demanded, besides a narration of thrilling events, 
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to make a biography interesting and useful. The record of 
diligence in a man’s appropriate sphere, the development of 
a great intellect, the activity of warm affections, the exhibition 
of sound opinions, the results of an enlightened judgment, a 
spirit of devotedness to the welfare of man and the glory of 
God,—these, faithfully drawn out,” are competent to interest 
and instruct any readers, whose taste is not perverted, nor their 
imagination warped by excessive and unnatural action. Happy 
is the writer of biography, who finds such materials to his 
hand! And happy are the readers, before whom is presented 
the serene picture of such an unobtrusive, beautiful, and life- 
like reality ! 

This species of writing has ever been among the most 
popular forms of literature. It always finds readers. The 
specimens of it are, moreover, of very unequal merit. Some 
are of great worth. Many are worthless. Besides, those 
which are valuable, are valuable in different respects. Some 
are a treasury of materials for illustrating the history of an age 
or nation, a public institution, a political crisis, the state of 
social progress, or the character of a class in the community. 
In others, the materials are not only collected, but used in 
the most accurate and powerful manner. Some works in this 
department embrace little more than the personal history of 
the individual ; while others involve the history of a nation, 
or a period, or of a series of events, shaking the foundations 
of society, and re-constructing the whole social fabric. Some, 
we are sorry to say, though their fame is of long standing, 
and their excellence, in many respects, is undoubted, present 
overstrained views of life, and sanction false principles of 
feeling and of action. ‘They have great interest, and may 
benefit persons of strong constitution and sound understanding, 
who appreciate them as insulated specimens of human nature, 
as exceptions to the prevailing laws of created existence; 
but they mislead others, who have weak nerves and little 
experience, and who, in the absence of reasoning, take the 
exceptions for the general rules of human constitution, and 
as exhibitions of the settled method of the divine procedure. 
From such memoirs, much evil has resulted. As an imitator 
often copies the bad while he overlooks the good, so that 
which leaves its disastrous impression from these biographies 


is the unnatural and excessive; not the sober, the rational, 
and the real. 
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Again, there are several modes of constructing biographical 
works, Some dwell chiefly upon the private history of the - 
individual; others, upon the public. Some are confined to 
the detail and illustration of personal qualities, or to the events 
in which the subject was a prominent actor. Others embrace 
an exhibition of the times in which he lived. Some are 
written, from the beginning to the end, in the words of the 
biographer. Others contain selections from the writings of 
the subject, illustrating and confirming the descriptions of the 
author. In still others, we have little more than journals and 
correspondence, arranged chronologically, or otherwise. ‘This 
kind of biography demands, in general, the lowest degree of 
talent or taste. It requires none of that sagacity which pene- 
trates into the interior of the human heart. It can be prepared 
with but little ability to get or give an insight into character. 
There are only two cases in which it is to be chosen; the 
first is where the life is full of interesting incidents, which are 
better described in the letters and journals at hand, than they 
could be by the writer of the memoir; the second, where the 
life embraces few incidents, and such remains are the only 
materials furnished. Well written remains of this sort, it is 
admitted, are, as in the present work, an excellent means of 
making us acquainted with the subject of the volume. Half 
a dozen pages would have sufficed to relate the principal 
events in the history of Dr. Arnold, and to have given a 
tolerable synopsis of his character. But we should esteem 
it a loss to be deprived of the amiable: personal records of his 
spirit and manner, as an accomplished teacher, an ardent Chris- 
tian, a cheerful and loving parent, a diligent student, a sincere 
patriot, and a true man. ‘These are portrayed in his volu- 
minous correspondence with a life, and spirit, and exactness, 
which no biographer could successfully attain. ‘The differ- 
ence is like the difference of the knowledge which we obtain 
by a labored description on the one hand, aid by personal 
examination on the other. A scene in nature, or a production 
of art, imprints upon our minds a living image of itself at a 
glance of the eye, such as we should seek in vain from any 
other method. 

In the work before us, we feel confident that we have an 
impartial life of Dr. Arnold. With the utmost honesty, his 
biographer has inserted a series of correspondence, which 
evidently exhibits him exactly such as he was. Every part 
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is in keeping with every other part, and the whole, with the 
character of the man. His views and feelings are given 
frankly. Even opinions, calculated to render him unpopular 
with certain classes in England, are presented in his own 
letters ; together with the statement, that they actually made 
him unpopular. ‘The ambitious desire, which sometimes 
crossed his mind, for offices which he never obtained, might 
expose him to the contempt of the proud; but the fear of 
contempt has not suppressed the record of such desires. ‘The 
hard student, the affectionate husband, the good father, the 
enthusiastic teacher, the fond author, ever and anon, appears 
in easy dishabille ; provoking, it may be, in some instances, 
the wonder of the ignorant and the scornful ; but presenting, 
after all, that which it cannot be otherwise than interesting to 
us to know. Dr. Arnold was a warm friend of the church- 
and-state system of his father-land. He was a high-churchman, 
in that which is essential to high-churchism ; yet he abhorred 
the heresy of the Oxford tractators. He spoke his abhorrence 
of it, and he wrote it, even at the hazard of cutting off pros- 
pects dearest to his heart, and alienating persons whom it 
was especially for his interest to conciliate. He opposed 
Newmanism, living ; and his opposition to it is recorded, now 
that he is dead, an hei-loom to his memory. He nobly 
interceded for the Scriptures, in the examination of scholars 
in the London University ; and so strenuous was he, in his 
effort to carry his point, that he was more willing to renounce 
his place among the governors of the Institution, than to yield 
an inch of ground. He was too narrow, as it seems to us, in 
wishing to exclude Jews from the honors of the University ; 
for the degree conferred is the guaranty, at most, of literary 
culture, not of theological belief or attainments. He was an 
enemy to conservatism, affirming that it is “‘ always wrong ;”— 
an erroneous sentiment, as it seems to us, coming from the 
lips of a man of experience and a divine,—unless conservatism, 
in his vocabulary, were defined in a manner totally different 
from what it is in ours, His views, in several of these respects, 
would call forth the displeasure of many Englishmen. Yet, 
without fear or stint, they are all set forth in his correspon- 
dence, the biographer speaking not a word to soften the stern- 
ness of his opinions, or to apologize for his holding them. 
This is honesty ; and it is just what gives us confidence in a 
book. Weread it, as a true record of the life. We see in it 
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the traits of the living man. Sometimes they may appear 
contradictory ; but other parts of the work enable us to fill up 
the picture with the recollection of his sound judgment, his 
amiable spirit, his religious fervor, his deep sense of responsi- 
bility as a Christian and a Christian minister, and his unfeigned 
desire to benefit and bless the world. We would not have 
had the memoir other than it is, even if we could. 

We propose to give a brief sketch of the events of the life 
of Dr. Arnold, and then, by extracts from his letters, to exhibit 
briefly, his opinions, character, and pursuits. 

Tomas ARNoLpD was born at West Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
June 13, 1795. His father died suddenly, in 1801, leaving 
him, at the early age of six years, to the guidance and control 
of his mother, and of such persons as she should select to 
superintend his education. In 1803, he was sent to War- 
minster school, in Wiltshire, under Dr. Griffiths, and in 1807 
he was removed to Winchester, where he remained till 1811. 
At the latter place, under the successive charge of Dr. God- 
dard and Dr. Gabell, he learned those first lessons in teaching 
and school-discipline, which contributed, afterwards, to make 
him, as head-master of the school at Rugby, one of the most 
distinguished and influential men in England. As achild, he 
observed the methods of those who sustained the office of in- 
structers ; and thus their influence for good was, in after-years, 
reproduced in him, for the benefit of a later generation. The 
likeness of their tact and skill lived again in their pupil after 
them. In 1811, he was elected as a scholar at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and in 1815, Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege. In December, 1818, he was ordained deacon, and 
married in 1820. The year previous, he had settled at 
Laleham, where he engaged in the care of seven or eight 
young men, who were in preparation for the Universities. 
He remained in this employment for nine years. It was 
during this period that his views of religious truth became 
consolidated ; his character as a fervent Christian received its 
stamp of practicalness, cheerfulness, and permanency ; and 
his love for the office of teaching, undertaken and pursued in 
a most conscientious and enthusiastic spirit, was so fully 
developed, as to determine the main employment of his life. 
He was elected to the head-mastership of Rugby school in 
December, 1827. In June, 1828, he received priest’s orders. 
In April and November of the same year, he took the degrees 
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of B. D. and D. D.; and in August, entered on his new 
office. 

It was here that he pursued the brilliant course, which 
procured him so wide a reputation. The prediction of Dr. 
Hawkins, that “if Mr. Arnold were elected to the head-mas- 
tership of Rugby, he would change the face of education all 
through the public schools of England,” was abundantly 
fulfilled in his subsequent career. His fame as a scholar and 
a classical teacher, particularly as a teacher of Greek, as an 
effective preacher, and as an expert historian, has never been 
excelled in England. It does not often fall to the lot of one 
man to become so renowned for several different accomplish- 
ments. We follow him, in his correspondence, from Rugby 
to his mountain retreat at Fox How, where he spent most of his 
vacations in elegant, yet not idle, relaxation, and from Fox How 
back to Rugby, with the interest of a near friend. Both his va- 
cations and his terms were full of the most ardent and untiring 
labor. He went from one employment to another, as if con- 
scious of the shortness of life, and sensible of the importance 
of fulfilling his career with the zeal of a man having a special 
mission from heaven. Now he was engaged in writing, 
preaching and publishing sermons; and now in the arduous 
instruction of the older scholars, or the occasional examination 
of the younger. Now, free from the din of his school of 
upwards of three hundred boys, he retires to the bosom of his 
family; but it is only to toil upon his historical works, or 
upon his favorite, but laborious, annotations on Thucydides ; 
and now, he puts off all the sternness of the teacher, and 
assumes the affectionate attitude of a friend and companion to 
his more advanced pupils ; or, in the society of his children, 
he becomes a child among them, entering into all their sports, 
himself the gayest of the gay. Still he interested himself 
deeply in all the literary, ecclesiastical, and political affairs of 
the kingdom. His eye was constantly open to the progress of 
events. Nothing transpired, in relation to his beloved coun- 
try, which he did not scrutinize with the ardor of a true and 
warm-hearted patriot. Occasionally, he took long and fa- 
tiguing journeys simply for the purpose of casting his vote at 
an election, not under the influence of political partizanship, 
but as a good and faithful citizen. Whenever necessity 
demanded, he was ready, with his tongue and his pen, to 
plead the cause of religion and learning, of sound government 
and good morals. 
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While his life at Rugby was thus filled up with eminent 
usefulness, he was characterized by an extraordinary interest 
in Oxford, the scene of his University education, and by an 
ardent desire, in every way in his power, to promote its 
highest welfare. ‘The love manifested by him towards his 
Alma Mater, is truly beautiful. Even his station as a teacher 
of young men, found its brightest attraction in the fact that 
it put it within his power to exert himself for the good of his 
beloved University ;—to train beforehand the minds and the 
hearts of those who were to become its students ;—to watch 
and guide the early growth of the young plants, which were 
to be transferred to that higher garden ;—and to mould the 
pliant stems, which were to wax strong under the influences 
of college discipline, and then to spread abroad their noxious 
or their healthful shades over the wide extent of the land. 
A kind Providence at length opened the way, notwithstand- 
ing the jealousy of some and the enmity of others, for his 
appointment to a station, in which both his tastes were com- 
pletely met, and his most ardent desire gratified. In the 
summer of 1841, he received the offer of the place of Regius 
Professor of Modern History, in the University of Oxford— 
a professorship, for which his previous studies, almost from 
infancy, had peculiarly fitted him, and which he would doubt- 
less have chosen, in view of his own predilections, before 
any other. It was the setting sun of his life, however, which 
was thus made to shine with a more cheerful radiance and a 
warmer glow. He had barely formed his plans for the most 
worthy occupancy of his office, when he was taken off by 
sudden death. His decease occurred at Rugby, June 12th, 
1842. He died in his full strength, in the midst of his days 
and of his usefulness. His sun went down, while it was 
yet noon. In him, England lost an ardent friend, and a 
consistent, Christian patriot, and the cause of British litera- 
ture an ornament and a support. 
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The early days of Dr. Arnold gave promise of his future 
distinction. The development of his powers would be 
regarded by some as ominously premature. At the age of 
three years, he was able to relate with accuracy the stories 
connected with the portraits and pictures of the successive 
British reigns. And “at the same age, he used to sit at his 
aunt’s table, arranging his geographical cards, and recogniz- 
ing by their shape at a glance, the different counties of the 
dissected map of England.” Before he was seven years 
old, he composed a little tragedy on “ Piercy, Earl of North- 
umberland,”—his earliest production which has been pre- 
served. This tragedy is written in blank verse, and is 
remarkable for the accuracy of its orthography, language, 
and metre, and for the precise arrangement of its various 
acts and scenes. One of the early sports in which he 
delighted, was to act over again the battles of Homer’s 
heroes, reciting their several speeches from Pope’s translation. 
Endowed with an iron memory, he quoted, when in his 
professional chair at Oxford, the Lectures of Dr. Priestly, 
which he had read when only a boy of eight years old. In 
his early youth he was both a great lover of reading, and 
discriminating in respect to the things which heread. When 
but fourteen years old, he expresses his indignation “at the 
numerous boasts which are every where to be met with in 
the Latin writers.” “I verily believe,” he adds, “that half 
at least, of the Roman history is, if not totally false, at least 
scandalously exaggerated. How far different are the modest, 
unaffected, and impartial narrations of Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, and Xenophon!” Few indeed are the boys of four- 
teen, who are competent to offer original criticisms of this 
nature, upon the classics. Indeed, his profound love of classi- 
cal study was remarkable ; and the skill and enthusiasm with 
which he entered into the spirit of the great models of 
antiquity, has been, to say the least, rarely equalled. At 
the age of twenty-four, he speaks of himself as reading 
Herodotus and Livy for about the fiftieth time. He had 
imbued himself so thoroughly with the manner of Herodotus 
and ‘Thucydides, that, while at Oxford, “he could write 
narratives in the style of either at pleasure, with wonderful 
readiness.” He once wrote an account of a vacation tour 
across the Isle of Wight, in the style of the Anabasis. In 
one of his letters, at a later period of life, he says,— As 
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for Homer, it is my weekly feast to get better and better 
acquainted with him.” Every thing pertaining to the illus- 
tration of his favorite classics, seems to have given him the 
most exquisite gratification; and no labor was too great, 
which might lead to a more intimate acquaiutance with these. 
In a letter to Augustus Hare, Esq., he speaks of “that 
glorious Rome;” and adds, “I wish you could convey to 
the very stones and air of Rome, the expression of my fond 
recollection for them.” He studied the German language, 
that he might read Niebuhr’s History of Rome; and that 
work, the first which he read in that tongue, continued, 
through his life, to yield him the most profound admiration 
and delight. 

But the incidents to be related, illustrating either the 
youthful promise, or the scholarship of Dr. Arnold, his 
occupations or his vicissitudes, are of little consequence, 
when compared with the developments of his character. 
And for this, the volume before us furnishes abundant mate- 
rials, 

We may contemplate him in successive attitudes, as a 
man, a teacher, and a Christian. ‘These heads, however, 
would give but an imperfect picture. He sustained other 
relations. He stood in other points of view. He was not 
only a man, but a citizen ; not only a teacher, but a divine. 
He was not only a teacher, a citizen, and a divine ; but also, 
a father, an author, a scholar, and a Christian traveller. He 
was, however, still a fallible man. It would be easy, on a 
rigid, or even a cursory, examination of his letters, to discover 
errors in his views. But most of these are to be charged to 
national feeling and, ecclesiastical prejudice, from which, 
surrounded from their birth with their own peculiar institu- 
tions, even good and great men can hardly be expected to be 
wholly free. Independent as Dr. Arnold was in spirit, free 
and unfettered, as the soaring eagle, and treading on obstruc- 
tions as if they were nothing, when he judged it necessary 
to differ from his colleagues, or from those who were in 
authority, still it was impossible that he should fill such a 
sphere of responsibility and trust, and not feel, more or less, 
the all-pervading influence which both the church and the 
government of England extends over her citizens. He 
might be, he was, insensible to its power; but it is like the 
killing winds that often come up from the ocean; the eye 
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cannot see them ; the anemometer cannot guage their pecu- 
liar, death-dealing force; but they penetrate to the very 
marrow. 

The character of Dr. Arnold was one of singular naiveté 
and beauty. Few men are distinguished by such striking 
simplicity and childish innocence, mingled at the same time 
with so much dignity and force. He manifested the enthu- 
siasm which is often found in the spiritual life of the 
German, conjoined with the practical energy of the English- 
man. He lived, as it were, in two worlds, the ideal, and the 
sensible. ‘The sensible world had, in his estimation, the 
grace and charm of the ideal, and the ideal was the object 
of his intense pursuit, from its relation to the sensible. In 
their appropriate hours, he diligently pursued his higher 
studies, with the most intense application. In his school, 
when occasion required, he knew how to assume such an air 


‘ of sternness, that it seemed impossible, to quote the thought 


of his biographer, that he could be the gentle being he was, 
formed for the endearments of domestic affection. But, 
besides this, nothing was more pleasing to him than to throw 
off all reserve, and be a companion for his pupils and his 
children in their walks and their plays. He retained, in an 
astonishing degree, the vivacity of his youthful feelings, down 
to the close of life. It is remarkable that he had no ear for 
music ; but he had an unbounded love of the works of nature. 
The blossoms of the garden and the wild-wood-flowers had 
a charm which never grew old. ‘To use his own words, “in 
some of our tastes there is the music, which to them is 
heavenly, and which to me says nothing ; and there are the 
wild flowers, which to me are so full of beauty, and which 
others tread upon with indifference.” His strong domestic 
affections led him to cherish, with peculiar care, the relics 
from his father’s household. From “ the great willow tree 
in his father’s grounds at Slattwoods, he transplanted shoots 
successively to Laleham, to Rugby, and to Fox How;” 
beautiful and living mementos of the past. He delighted to 
consider his latest residence in Westmoreland only a contin- 
uation of his early home on the Isle of Wight. He thus 
made life a unit of love and usefulness. ~ 

The following extract illustrates, in a beautiful and touch- 
ing manner, the characteristics of Dr. Arnold, which are 
described in the preceding paragraph : 
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‘* Fox How, accordingly, became more and more the centre of all his 
local and domestic affections. ‘It is with a mixed feeling of solem- 
nity and tenderness,’ he said, ‘ that I regard our mountain nest, whose 
surpassing sweetness, I think I may safely say, adds a positive happi- 
ness to every one of my waking hours passed in it.? When absent 
from it, it still, he said, ‘dwelt in his memory as a visionary beauty 
from one vacation to another ;’ and when present at it, he felt that ‘ no 
hasty or excited admiration of a tourist coull be compared with the 
quiet and hourly delight of having the mountains and streams as famil- 
iar objects, connected with all the enjoyments of home, one’s family, 
one’s books, and one’s friends ;—‘ associated with our work-day 
thoughts, as well as our gala-day ones.’ 

‘**’'Then it was that, as he sat working in the midst of his family, 
‘ never raising his eyes from the paper to the window without an influx 
of ever new delights,’ he found that leisure for writing, which he so 
much craved at Rugby. Then it was that he enjoyed the entire relax- 
ation which he so much needed after his school occupations, whether in 
the journeys of coming or returning, those long journeys, which, before 
they were shortened by railway travelling, were to him, he used to say, 
the twelve most restful days of the whole year; or in the birth-day 
festivities of his children, and the cheerful evenings when all subjects 
were discussed, from the gravest to the lightest, and when he would 
read to them his favorite stories from Herodotus, or his favorite English 
poets. Most of all, perhaps, was to be observed his delight in those 
long mountain walks, when they would start with their provisions for 
the day, himself the pride and life of the party, always onthe lookout 
how best to break the ascent by gentle stages, comforting the little ones 
in their falls, and helping forward those who were tired, himself always 
keeping with the laggers, that none might strain their strength by 
trying to be in front with him, and then, when his assistance was not 
wanted, the liveliest of all; his step so light, his eye so quick in finding 
flowers to take home to those who were not of the party. 

‘* Year by year bound him with closer ties to his new home ; not only 
Fox How itself, with each particular tree, the growth of which he had 
watched, and each particular spot in the grounds, associated by him 
with the playful names of his children ; but also the whole valley in 
which it lay became consecrated with something of a domestic feeling. 
Rydal Chapel, with the congregation to which he had so often preached, 
—the new circle of friends and acquaintances with whom he kept up so 
familiar an intercourse,—the gorges and rocky pools which owed their 
nomenclature to him, all became part of his habitual thoughts. He 
delighted to derive his imagery from the hills and lakes of Westmore- 
land, and to trace in them the likenesses of his favorite scenes in poetry 
and history. Even their minutest features were of a kind that were 
most attractive to him; ‘ the running streams,’ which were to him ‘ the 
most beautiful objects in nature ;'"—the wild flowers on the mountain 
sides, which were to him, he said, ‘ his music;’ and which, whether in 
their scarcity at Rugby, or their profusion in Westmoreland, ‘ loving 
them,’ as he used to say, ‘ as a child loves them,’ he could not bear to 
see removed from their natural places by the way-side, where others 
might enjoy them as well as himself. ‘The very peacefulness of all the 
historical and moral associations of the scenery,—free alike from the 
remains of feudal ages in the past, and suggesting comparatively so little 
of suffering or of evil in the present,—rendered doubly grateful to him 
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the refreshment which he there found from the rough world in the 
school, or the sad feelings awakened in his mind by the thoughts of his 
church and country. There he hoped, when the time should have 
come for his retreat from Rugby, to spend his declining years. Other 
visions indeed, of a more practical and laborious life, from time to time 

assed before him. But Fox How was the image which most constant- 
y presented itself to him in all prospects for the future. There he 
intended to have lived in peace, maintaining his connection with the 
rising generation by receiving pupils from the Universities. There, 
under the shade of the trees of his own planting, he hoped in his old 
age to give to the world the fruit of his former experience and labors, 
by executing those works for which, at Rugby, he felt himself able 
only to prepare the way, or lay the first foundations,—and never again 
leave his retirement, till, to use his own expression, ‘ his bones should 
go to Grasmere church-yard, to lie under the yews which Wordsworth 
planted, and to have the Rotha, with its deep and silent pools, passing 
by.’ 9 


But while Dr. Arnold regarded life, and the outward 
world with its scenes of varied beauty, with so much of the 
feelings of a poet, living upon splendid unrealities, it is inter- 
esting to observe how earnestly he entered into the struggle 
with that which was real. He indulged in no such dreamy 
flights, as to be unfitted for the stern contest with existing 
evils, or for the high and noble endeavor of a servant of 
God, conscious of his responsibilities as a citizen. 


‘* It was, of course, only or chiefly through his writings, that he could 
hope to act on the country at large; and they, accordingly, almost all, 
became inseparably bound up with the course of publicevents. They 
were not, in fact, so much words, as deeds ; not so much the result of 
an intention to instruct, as of an uncontrollable desire to give vent to 
the thoughts that were struggling within him. ‘ I have a testimony to 
deliver,’ was the motive which dictated almost all of them. ‘I must 
write or die,’ was an expression which he used more than once in times 
of great public interest, and which was hardly too strong to describe 
what he felt. If he was editing Thucydides, it was with the thought 
that he was engaged, not on an idle inquiry about remote ages and 
forgotten institutions, but a living picture of things present, fitted not 
so much for the curiosity of the scholar, as for the instruction of the 
statesman and the citizen.’ If he felt himself called upon to write the 
History of Rome, one chief reason was, because it ‘could be under- 
stood by none so well as by those who have grown up under the law, 
who have been engaged in the parties, who are themselves citizens of 
our kingly commonwealth of England.’ If he was anxious to set on 
foot a Commentary of the Scriptures, it was mostly at times when he 
was struck by the reluctance or the incapacity of the men of his own 
generation to apply to their own social state the warnings of the apos- 
tles and prophets. Ifhe was desirous of maintaining against the Oxford 
school his own views of the church, it was that, ‘ when he looked at 
the social condition of his countrymen,’ he ‘ could not doubt that here 
was the work for the church of Christ to do, that none else could do it, 
and that, with the blessing of her Almighty Head, she could.’ ”’ 
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Dr. Arnold was distinguished for industry, during his 
whole public life. Even the fragments of his time were 
occupied. ‘The various employments which he had on his 
hands, the charge of his school, the editing of his classical 
or other works, the composition of his History, and the 
necessary preparation for it, the regular writing of his sermons 
for his boys at Rugby, with the care of his family and of his 
estate at Fox How, and his seasons of relaxation, would 
seem to be sufficient. But he added to them, as we have 
seen, the study of the German language, and afterwards, in 
the later years of his life, he endeavored to acquire a hnowl- 
edge of the Sanscrit and Sclavonian. Besides, he was often 
engaged in correspondence with persons of high attainments, 
on some mooted point in divinity, morals, or science, in 
watching the state of public affairs, occasionally in writing 
for the press a pamphlet, demanded by the times, or articles 
for the leading Reviews. His “unresting diligence” knew 
no limit. Yet, for his more studious hours he did not require 
seclusion. While he wrote, his children were often playing 
in the room; his guests, whether friends or former pupils, 
went in and out at will; and he was always ready to break 
off from his employment to answer any questions. Thus he 
was liable every moment to interruption ; but, however often 
he was called off, he was able to return and re-commence his 
writing, as if it had not been left. Yet, instead of suffering 
from exhaustion at evening, he sometimes said, “I feel as if 
I could dictate to twenty secretaries at once.” 

It is pleasant to contemplate, in his history, the near 
connection that subsists between constant occupation and the 
highest enjoyment of life. Freedom from care and toil is 
not, by any means, to be desired as the noblest boon. ‘The- 
original curse which doomed man to labor, God has merci- 
fully converted, practically, into one of our richest blessings. 
And it is only in conforming ourselves to this great law of 
our existence, that life is made a source of delight. He who 
devotes himself wholly to relaxation, soon finds that relaxa- 
tion brings him no pleasure. He that lives for pleasure 
makes himself his end. And self-seeking, however it may 
seem right to a man for a season, oftenest ends in self ruin. 
The surest path to happiness is found in the way of diligence 
and duty ; benevolence and usefulness ; industry and piety. 
Before leaving this part of the character of Dr. Arnold, 
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we present another extract, depicting his domestic life and 
manners. 


‘¢ * We sometimes feel,’ he said, ‘as if we should like to run our 
heads into a hole,—to be quiet for a little time from the stir of so many 
human beings, which greets us from morning to evening.’ And it was 
from amidst this chaos of employments that he turned, with all the 
delight of which his nature was capable, to what he often dwelt upon 
as the rare, the unbroken, the almost awful happiness of his domestic 
life. It is impossible adequately to describe the union of the whole 
family round him, who was not only the father and the guide, but the 
elder brother and play-fellow of his children ;—the first feelings of en- 
thusiastic Jove and watchful care, carried through twenty-two years of 
wedded life;—the gentleness and devotion which marked his whole 
feeling and manner in the privacy of his domestic intercourse. ‘Those 
who had known him only in the school, can remember the kind of 
surprise with which they first witnessed his tenderness and playfulness. 
Those who had known him only in the bosom of his family, found it 
difficult to conceive how his pupils, or the world at large, should have 
formed to themselves so stern an image of one in himself so loving. 
Yet both were alike natural to him. ‘The severity and the playfulness, 
expressing each in their turn the earnestness with which he entered 
into the business of life, and the enjoyment with which he entered into 
its rest; whilst the common principle, which linked both together, 
made every closer approach to him in his private life a means for better 
understanding him in his public relations. 

‘* Enough, however, may perhaps be said to recall something at least 
of its outward aspect. There were his hours of thorough relaxation, 
when he would throw off all thoughts of the school and of public 
matters:—his quiet walks by the side of his wife’s pony, when he 
would enter into the full enjoyment of air and exercise, and the out- 
ward face of nature, observing with distinct pleasure each symptom of 
the burst of spring or the richness of summer—‘ feeling like a horse, 
pawing the ground, impatient to be off ’"—‘ as if the very act of exist- 
ence was an hourly pleasure to him.’ There was the cheerful voice 
that used to go sounding through the house in the early morning, as he 
went round to call his children; the new spirits which he seemed to 
gather from the mere glimpses of them in the midst of his occupations 
—the increased merriment of all in any game in which he joined—the 
happy walks on which he would take them in the fields and hedges, 
hunting for flowers—the yearly excursion to look in a neighboring clay- 
pit for the earliest colts-foot, with the mock siege that followed. Nor 
again, was his sense of authority, as a father, ever lost in his playful- 
ness as acompanion. His personal superintendence of their ordinary 
instructions was necessarily limited by his other engagements; but it 
was never wholly laid aside. In the later years of his life, it was his 
custom to read the Psalms and Lessons of the day with his family 
every morning ; and the common reading of a chapter in the Bible every 
Sunday morning, with repetition of hymns or parts of Scripture, by 
every member of the family—the devotion with which he would himself 
repeat his favorite poems from the Christian Year, or his favorite pas- 
sages from the gospels—the same attitude of deep attention in listening 
to the questions of his youngest children, the same reverence in an- 
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swering their difficulties, that he would have shown to the most ad- 
vanced of his friends or his scholars—form a picture not soon to pass 
away from the mind of any one who was present. “But his teaching in 
his family was naturally net confined to any particular occasions; they 
looked to him for information and advice at all times, and a word of 
authority from him was a law, not to be questioned fora moment. And 
with the tenderness which seemed to be alive to all their wants and 
wishes, there was united that peculiar sense of solemnity, with which 
in his eyes the very idea of a family life was invested. ‘I do not won- 
der,’ he said, ‘ that it was thought a great misfortune to die childless, in 
old times when they had.not fuller light,—it seems so completely 
wiping a man out of existence.’ The anniversaries of domestic events 
—the passing away of successive generations—the entrance of his sons 
on the several stages of their education—struck on the deepest chords of 
his nature, and made him blend with every prospect of the future, the 
keen sense of the continuance, so to speak, of his own existence in the 
good and evil fortunes of his children, and to unite the thought of them 
with the yet more solemn feeling, with which he was at all times wont 
to regard ‘ the blessing’ of ‘a whole house transplanted entire from 
earth to heaven, without one failure.’ ”’ 

We have perbaps lingered too long upon this part of the 
life and character of Dr. Arnold. He was chiefly known 
and honored as a teacher of youth. Here he expended his 
utmost energies. This was the main business of his useful 
and laborious life. We proceed to present some views of 
his character and method in this department of usefulness. 

There were many respects, in which he might be regarded 
a model schoolmaster. His views, as a scholar and as a 
Christian teacher, were not only eminently sound, but also 
worthy of his office. He received his first lessons in the art 
of instruction in the practical exemplification of it which he 
enjoyed in his own school-boy days. The impressions which 
he then received were fixed in his memory, and served as a 
guide in his subsequent experience. He was an enthusiastic 
teacher; and he infused his own spirit into his pupils. En- 
thusiasm, in pursuing any profession, is necessary to success. 
A man cannot undertake the business of teaching as a loath- 
some task, and continue it, without spint or life, as an 
unwelcome drudgery, and yet be a good instructer. A love 
of the mere work of imparting knowledge is requisite. 
Vivacity of manner, arising from a cordial interest in the 
subjects taught, is also very desirable. New investigations, 
progressive study, and enlarged acquaintance with the 
department in which instruction is given, are highly useful, to 
give freshness to a man’s spirit in his work, vigor to his 
illustrations, life to his manner, and force to his words. It is 
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time that the idea were exploded, that a teacher, continually 
going over the routine of the same books, or the same sci- 
ences, must, necessarily, grow rusty in his knowledge. A 
good teacher will never become rusty. He will not be 
satisfied to hear the recitations of his pupils in the prescribed 
manuals. He will teach. And, to prepare himself for this, 
he will zealously pursue his studies beyond what is actually 
demanded by the state of his scholars. He will spread 
himself out over a larger field. He will enter into more 
profound and extensive inquiries. He will master his 
department. And, like the “well instructed scribe,” he will 
“bring out of his treasure, things new and old.” Elementa- 
ry instruction, relating chiefly to the forms of words and the 
first principles of science, can, perhaps, be given by men of 
plodding intellect, who are familiar with rudiments, but 
incompetent to grasp any thing higher. But young persons 
in the advanced stages of learning and discipline should have 
teachers of. a higher order. Great and wide ideas in the 
pupil are the offspring of great and wide ideas in the teacher. 
If the views of the latter are narrow, the views of the former 
will be likely to be so too. And narrow or imperfect views 
of any science or study will destroy, more than any thing 
else, the enthusiasm both of the instructer and the pupil. 

A good teacher, beside his literary qualifications, should 
understand the spirit and constitution of his scholars. He 
should be able to enter into their feelings, to sympathize 
with them in their difficulties, to stimulate their zeal, to 
encourage their efforts, to win their confidence, their respect, 
and their love. It is necessary to find and hold the right 
medium between too great distance on the one hand, and too 
great familiarity on the other. A mistake, either way, is 
injurious. ‘The object of a teacher’s labors should also evi- 
dently appear to his scholars as one of benevolence and 
usefulness. His task is not to keep them out of mischief; it 
is not to lighten the cares of parental government; it is not 
to ensure the learning of a given lesson, day after day; but 
to prepare them for the stern realities of life; to fit them to 
step forth upon the arena of human activity, to be the actors 
in this world’s strife; to enable them to act worthily of 
themselves, of their rank, their privileges, their destiny, their 
country, and their God. It should be his aim to impart not 
knowledge only, but discipline also; to communicate not the 
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details of particular cases, but a familiarity with general 
principles, preparing the student to solve all cases. He 
should endeavor to give his pupils an intellectual training of 
that sort which will make them independent scholars, who 
will have no occasion to appeal to the opinions of another, 
but who will be competent to settle the grounds on which to 
form opinions of their own. And, ina Christian country, 
where religious influences prevail and abound, where legisla- 
tion professes to be based on the great principles of the 
Bible, where man’s immortality is believed, and its amazing 
revelations are constantly anticipated, it seems not too much 
to demand that Christian youths should receive a Christian 
education. In the plastic period of life, when intellectual 
habits and moral feelings receive their form and direction 
more easily and more certainly, as well as more rapidly than 
at any other, it is unworthy of us to leave the highest part of 
their nature untrained, untaught, unguided. Spiritual educa- 
tion has claims upon us, which cannot safely be set aside. 
Eminent Christian devotedness would not permit a teacher 
to be satisfied with his labors, who should wholly keep out of 
view the gospel of Christ. We owe it to the youths who 
now throng our resorts for public instruction, and we owe it 
to our country, to impart such training as will hereafter give 
strength to intellect, purity to society, and life arid blessing 
to the world. 

In all these respects, Dr. Arnold was distinguished as a 
teacher of uncommon skill. A few extracts from his corre- 
spondence, and from the biographical notices of the work 
before us, will render this evident. 

He connected his school with the necessities of actual life. 
He was eminently practical in his teaching. 

‘‘ Whatever interest he felt in the struggles of the political and 
ecclesiastical world, reacted on his interest in the school, and invested 
it in his eyes with a new importance. When he thought of the social 
evils of the country, it awakened a corresponding desire to check the 
thoughtless waste and selfishness of school-hoys ; a corresponding sense 
of the aggravation of those evils by the insolence and want of sympathy 
too frequently shown by the children of the wealthier classes towards 
the lower orders ; a corresponding desire that they should there imbibe 
the first principles of reverence to law and regard for the poor, which 
the spirit of the age seemed to him so little to encourage. When he 
thought of the evils of the church, he would turn from the thought of 
the general temple in ruins, and see whether they could not, within the 


walls of their own little particular congregation, endeavor to realize 
what,he believed to he its true idea; what use they could make of the 
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vestiges of it still left among themselves—common reading of the Scrip- 
tures, common prayer, and the communion.’ Thus ‘ whatever of striking 
good or evil happened in any part of the wide range of English domin- 
ion,’ ‘declared on what important scenes some of his own scholars 
might be called upon to enter’—‘ whatever new and important things 
took place in the world of thought,’ suggested the hope ‘that they, 
when they went forth amidst the strife of tongues and of minds, might 
be endowed with the spirit of wisdom and power.’ And even in the 
details of the school, it would be curious to trace, how he recognized in 
the peculiar vices of boys the same evils which, when full grown, 
became the source of so much social mischief; how he governed the 
school precisely on the same principles as he would have governed a 
great empire; how constantly to his own mind or to his scholars, he 
exemplified the highest truths of theology and philosophy, in the simplest 
relations of the boys towards each other or towards him.”’ 


Thus the world was to him the great stage of action, in 


respect to which his school was the preparation. ‘The world 
was the amphitheatre, and his school the ante-room, where 
the performers were perfecting their parts. ‘The world was 
the battle-ground of human passions, of intellectual activity, 
of ardent will, and stern endeavor; in his school, the future 
combatants were strengthening themselves for the conflict, 
and by friendly skirmishes, one with another, gaining skill 
and experience for the approaching onset. The habit of 
regarding his profession in such a light gave tenfold interest 
in their employments, both to the master and the pupils. 
In the former, it produced a continual sense of the import- 
ance of his office, as one that was most intimately connected 
with the welfare of his couniry, and of the next generation 
of men; to the other, it opened, as it were, the arena of their 
future contest, and gave them, in every study, the encour- 
agement that their attaimments and discipline would all 
shortly be brought into play. 

The views of Dr. Arnold as to the ends of teaching were 
based on principles of true philosophy. In one of his letters, 
he says,— 

‘* My own lessons with the Sixth Form [the most advanced class of 
his pupils] are directed now, to the best of my power, to the furnishing 
rules or formule for them to work with, e. g., rules to be observed in 
translation, principles of taste as to the choice of English words, as to 
the keeping or varying idioms and metaphors, &c., or in history, rules 
of evidence, or general forms, or for the dissection of cam aigns, or the 
estimating the importance of wars, revolutions, &c. ‘This, together 
with opening, as it were, the sources of knowledge, by telling them 
where they can find such ‘and such things, and giving them a notion of 
criticism, not to swallow things whole, as the scholars of an earlier 


period too often did,— this is what I am laboring at, much more than at 
giving information. 399 
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‘* His whole method was founded on the principle of awakening the 
intellect of every individual boy. Hence it was his practice to teach by 
questioning. As a general rule, he never gave information except as a 
kind of reward for an answer, and often withheld it altogether, or 
checked himself in the very act of uttering it, from a sense that those 
whom he was addressing had not sufficient interest or sympathy to 
entitle them to receive it. His explanations were as short as possible— 
enough to explain the difficulty, and no more ; and his questions were of 
a kind to call the attention of the boys to the real point of every subject, 
to disclose to them the exact boundaries of what they knew or did not 
know, and to cultivate a habit, not only of collecting facts, but of ex- 
pressing themselves with facility, and of understanding the principles 
on which their facts rested. ‘ You came here,’ he said, ‘ not to read, 
but to learn how to read.’ And thus the greater part of his instructions 
were interwoven with the process of their own minds; there was a 
continual reference to their thonghts, an acknowledgement that, so far 
as their information and power of reasoning could take them, they 
ought to have an opinion of their own. He was evidently working not 
for, but'with the Form; as if they were equally interested with himself 
in making out the meaning of the passage before them. His object was 
to set them right, not by correcting them at once, but either by gradual- 
ly helping them on to a true answer, or by making the answers of the 
more advanced part of the Form serve as a medium through which his 
instructions might be communicated to the less advanced. Such a 
system,he thought valuable alike to both classes of boys ; to those who, 
by natural quickness, or greater experience of his teaching, were more 
able to follow his instructions, he confirmed the sense ofjthe responsible 
position which they held in the school, intellectually as well as morally. 
To a boy less ready or less accustomed to it, it gave precisely what he 
conceived that such a character required. ‘ He wants this,’ to use his 
own words, ‘and he wants it daily—not only to interest and excite him, 
but to dispel what is very apt to grow around a lonely reader not con- 
stantly questioned—a haze of indistinctness, as to a consciousness of his 
own knowledge or ignorance ; he takes a vague impression for a definite 
one ; in this way he is continually deceiving himself.’ ”’ 


The following extract from a letter of Mr. Price, after- 
wards an assistant at Rugby, is an. additional elucidation of 
the character of Dr. Arnold’s influence: 


‘¢The most remarkable thing, which struck me at once on joining 
the Laleham circle, was the wonderful healthiness of tone and feeling 
which prevailed in it. Every thing about me I immediately found to be 
most real; it was a place where a new comer at once felt that a great 
and earnest work was going forward. Dr. Arnold’s great power as a 
private tutor resided in this, that he gave such an intense earnestness to 
life. Every pupil was made to feel that there was a work for him to 
do; that his happiness, as well as his duty lay, in doing that work 
well. Hence an indescribable zest was communicated to a young man’s 
feelings about life ; a strange joy came over him, on discovering that he 
had the means of being useful, and thus of being happy; and a deep 
respect and ardent attachment sprung up towards him who had taught 
him thus to value life, and his own self, and his work and mission in the 
world. All this was founded on the breadth and comprehensiveness of 
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Arnold’s character, as well as its striking truth and reality ; on the 
unfeigned regard he had for work of all kinds, and the sense he had of 
its value, both for the complex aggregate of society, and the growth 
and perfection of the individual. ‘Thus, pupils of the most different 
nature were keenly stimulated. None felt that he was left out ; or that, 
because he was not endowed with large powers of mind, there was no 
sphere open to him in the honorable pursuit of usefulness. ‘This won- 
derful power of making all his pupils respect themselves, and of awak- 
ing in them a consciousness of the duties that God had assigned to them 
personally, and of the consequent reward each should have of his labors, 
was one of Arnold’s most characteristic features as a trainer of youth ; 
he posessed it eminently at Rugby; but if I may trust my own vivid 
recollections, he had it quite as remarkably at Laleham. His hold on 
all his pupils, I know, perfectly astonished me. It was not so much an 
enthusiastic admiration for his genius, or learning, or eloquence, which 
stirred within them; it was a sympathetic thrill, caught from a spirit 
that was earnestly at work in the world—whose work was healthy, 
sustained, and constantly carried forward in the fear of God—a work 
that was founded on a deep sense of its duty and its value; and was 
coupled with such a true humility, such an unaffected simplicity, that 
others could not help being invigorated by the same feeling, and with 
the belief that they too, in their measure, could go and do likewise.”’ 


It is interesting to know the opinion of so ripe a scholar and 
teacher, on the comparative importance of classical studies. 
“The study of languages,” he said, “seems to me as if it 
was given for the very purpose of forming the human mind 
in youth ; and the Greek and Latin languages, in themselves 
so perfect, and at the same time freed from the insuperable 
difficulty which must attend any attempt to teach boys phi- 
lology through the medium of their own spoken language, 
seem the very instruments by which this is to be effected.” 
«From time to time, therefore,” adds his biographer, “as in 
the Journal of Education (vol. 7, p. 240,) where his reasons 
are stated at length, he raised his voice against the popular out- 
cry, by which classical instruction was at that time assailed.” 
We rejoice to present such a testimony of sucha man. The 
old clamor has not wholly died away. Once in every few 
years, the controversy is revived afresh, and some new prin- 
ciple of elective studies, or the like, is proposed, to supersede 
the established and long-proved discipline of the classics. We 
do not deny that the scheme of elective studies may have its 
worth in the case of young men ab extra, pursuing a strictly 
University course, whose object is simply to become acquainted 
with certain departments, without joining the regular classes 
in College, or becoming candidates for a degree ; but we 
earnestly hope that the day is far distant, when students in 
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the college proper, shall be permitted to dispense with any 
essential part of the present system of studies. The election 
of young scholars, in such cases, we fear, is not the result of 
enthusiasm for any particular department in which they wish 
to perfect themselves; but of an indolence which prompts 
them to choose the one that will cost them the least labor. 
There is something very beautiful in Dr. Arnold’s ideas of 
Christian education. In anticipating the charge of Rugb 
school, he said,—‘* With God’s blessing, I should really like 
to try whether my notions of Christian education are really 
impracticable ; whether our system of public schools has not 
in it some noble elements, which, under the blessing of the 
Spirit of all holiness and wisdom, might produce fruit even to 
life eternal.”” ‘The following extract, in connection with what 
has been said in an earlier article on this subject, in the 
present No. of the Review, p. 70, has peculiar interest : 


‘¢ His education, it was once observed, amidst the vehement outery by 
which he used to be assailed, was not, according to the popular phrase, 
based upon religion, but was itself religious. It was this chiefly which 
gave a oneness to his work amidst a great variety of means and occupa- 
tions, and a steadiness to the general system amidst its almost unceasing 
change. It was this which makes it difficult to separate one part of his 
work from another, and which often made it impossible for his pupils to 
say, in after life, of much that had influenced them, whether they had 
derived it from what was spoken in school, in the pulpit, or in private. 
And, therefore, when either in direct religious teaching, or on particular 
occasions, Christian principles were expressly introduced by him, they 
had not the appearance of a rhetorical flourish, or of a temporary appeal 
to the feelings ; they were looked upon as the natural expression of 
what was constantly implied. It was felt that he had the power, in 
which so many teachers have been deficient, of saying what he did 
mean, and of not saying what he did not mean—the power of doing what 
was right, and speaking what was true, and thinking what was good, 
independently of any professional or conventional notions that so to act, 
speak, or think, was becoming or expedient.”’ 


How earnestly he desired to give to his pupils not merely 
intellectual training, but a truly Christian education, we may 


infer from one of his earliest letters after he removed to Rugby. 
He says,— 


** Of my success in introducing a religious principle into education, I 
must be doubtful. It is my most earnest wish, and I pray God that it 
may be my constant labor and prayer. But to do this would be to suc- 
ceed heyond all my hopes. It would be a happiness so great, that, I 
think, the world could yield me nothing comparable to it. To do it, 


however imperfectly, would far more than repay twenty years of labor 
and anxiety.’’ 
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Besides the general prayers, read before the whole school, 
he offered an additional prayer before the first lesson with his 
class. He was led to this extra religious service from observ- 
ing, as he remarked one morning,— 


‘¢' That he had been much troubled to find that the change from the 
attendance on the death-bed of one of the boys in his house to his school 
work, had been very great. He thought that there ought not to be such 
a contrast ; and that it was probably owing to the school-work not being 
sufficiently sanctified to God’s glory ; that if it was made really a relig- 
ious work, the transition to it from a death-bed would be slight. He, 
therefore, intended for the future to offer a prayer before the first lesson, 
that the day’s work might be undertaken and carried on solely to the 
glory of God and their improvement,—that he might be better enabled 
to do his work.”’ 


Dr. Arnold was a consistent Christian. His religious zeal 
never bore the appearance of having been assumed for tem- 
porary effect, or to meet a temporary feeling of obligation. 
He exerted himself to the utmost, in the founding of the 
London University, to secure an examination of candidates 
for degrees, in the Greek Testament. It was a favorite plan 
with him to induce the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, to admit into their publications such a recognition 
of our common Christianity, as would indicate a respect for 
religion in its character, spirit, and influence. <“ ‘The slightest 
touch,” he wrote, ‘of Christian principle and Christian hope 
in the Society’s biographical and _ historical articles, would be 
a sort of living salt to the whole; and would exhibit that 
union which I will never consent to think unattainable, be- 
tween goodness and wisdom ;—between every thing that is 
manly, sensible, and free, and every thing that is pure, and 
self-denying, and humble, and heavenly.” In like manner, 
he earnestly desired the proprietors of the Penny Magazine 
to make that work decidedly Christian, by the free admission 
of articles of a Christian tone ; affirming that he should think 
he “could not do too much to contribute to the support of 
what would then be so great a national blessing.” 

Dr. Arnold corresponded with persons of high distinction 
in the literary and ecclesiastical world. The number of his 
letters in this volume is upwards of three hundred. Each 
letter has its peculiar characteristics, illustrating, at the same 
time, the character of the writer, and the pursuits of the person 
to whom it was directed. ‘Those addressed to the chevalier 
Bunsen manifest great familiarity, and extreme fraternal affec- 
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tion. ‘There is, however, no person of whom he expressed 
such profound veneration, as of Niebuhr, the celebrated 
Roman historian, and predecessor of Bunsen at the Papal 
Court. He regarded his works as supreme in their depart- 
ment, and resolved never to question the correctness of any 
statement which he found in them, without the full conscious- 
ness that further investigation might show that Niebuhr was 
right. His admiration for him as a historian extended to 
whatever he wrote. In a letter to Arch-deacon Hare, he 
says,—‘ I am sure that you will have sympathized with me 
in the delight which I have felt in reading Niebuhr’s letters. 
That letter in particular to a Young Student in Philology,* 
appears to me invaluable.” 

It is from the letters of Dr. Arnold, especially, that we 
learn his character, his plans, his method, and his pursuits. 
They are a transcript of the man. With wonderful power, 
they present him before us, in all that was amiable, great and 
good. ‘The living man seems enshrined in his correspondence. 
But we fear that we shall linger too long on this interesting 
and important part of it. We should be happy to contemplate 
Dr. Arnold still further, as a Christian and a minister. But 
what we have to say must be confined within narrow limits. 

No one can read this volume without admiring the Chris- 
tian character of Dr. Arnold. He was humble, fervent, and 
cheerful. His general Christian excellence gave weight to 
his character as a minister. He enjoyed a high reputation as 
a preacher, although the work of preaching was always sub- 
ordinated to his work as an instructer. The account given of 
his sermons is very interesting. As long as he was head- 
master at Rugby, he preached almost every Sabbath in term- 
time, always in the afternoon. His sermons rarely exceeded 
twenty minutes in length; and, whatever thought and pains 
had been previously devoted to the plan, they were almost 
invariably written between the morning and afternoon service. 
The themes were adapted to the character and pursuits of his 
youthful audience. The impression made by them must 
have been most happy. Indeed, it is stated that they evidently 
exerted a controlling influence over the bad passions of the 
boys, and abundantly aided the work of the master in encour- 





* This letter, translated by Professor Hackett, was published in the Christian 
Review, Vol. VI, No. 28, (December, 1842.) 
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aging what was good, and, by bringing to light what was defec- 
tive, in preparing the way for its reformation. The recollections 
of the tenderness and love of the pastor, earnestly desiring 
the spiritual welfare of his pupils, sweetly tempered the dignity 
and sternness of the teacher; while the relations which he 
sustained to them both as pastor and teacher, casting a hal- 
lowed radiance each upon the other, strengthened and adorned 
his influence in the entire sphere in which he moved. Five 
volumes of his sermons have been issued from the press. As 
a specimen of sermons to young persons, which met with 
such extraordinary favor in their delivery at Laleham, and in 
Rugby chapel, and afterwards when they were published, it 
is to be hoped that either the whole, or a wise and liberal 
selection from them, will be given to the American public. 
Dr. Arnold had a decided taste for theological studies. 
One of his favorite projects was to set on foot a commentary 
on the Scriptures, in which should be embodied a specimen of 
the practical application of the principles of a sound exegesis. 
His philological studies eminently qualified him for such a 
task ; for the ability to offer a skilful interpretation of the 
classics doubtless opens the way, more than any other human 
qualification, for the wise and successful interpretation of the 
word of God. He had bathed his understanding in the spirit 
of piety, and learned to regard the inspired record with 
unfeigned reverence and love. Still, he evidently knew how 
to form an independent judgment on any philological question 
connected with its contents, neither intimidated by the author- 
ity of existing opinions, nor swayed by the decisions of a hoary 
antiquity. But while “he approached the human side of the 
Bible in the same real historical spirit, with the same methods, 
rules, and principles as he did Thucydides,” recognizing in 
the writers of the Scriptures the use of human language, and 
ascertaining its meaning, as in any other authors, by the same 
philological rules ; still, to use the words of Mr. Price, “ never 
did a student feel his positive faith, his sure confidence, that 
the Bible was the word of God, more indestructible, than in 
Arnold’s hands. He was conscious that whilst Arnold inter- 
preted Scripture as a scholar, an antiquarian, and an historian, 
and that in the spirit and with the development of modern 
science, he had also placed the supernatural inspiration of the 
sacred writers on an imperishable historical basis, a basis that 
would be proof against any attack, which the most refined 
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o 
plan, however, Dr. Arnold, through his numerous avocations, 


was obliged to leave unfinished. He had assigned the exe- 
cution of it to a period, when, having retired from his situation 
at Rugby, he could bring the refined experience of maturer 
age, in the serene retirement of Fox How, to a work which 
he would have deemed both his noblest and his last. Divine 
Providence ordered otherwise. And a good commentary on 
the Scriptures, essentially on the principles which he had laid 
down, remains a desideratum in our English literature. 

We have scarcely ever met with a more interesting, earnest 
and practical view of the duties of a theological student, and 
of a Christian minister, than that which is exhibited in the 
following letters, to two of his former pupils. We need no 
apology for presenting them entire.. ‘The style is simple, 
clear and strong; the affection of the parent is beautifully 
blended with the authority and wisdom of the former teach- 
er; while the lessons of truth are so appropriate and 
instructive, that we could wish for them a general perusal. 


modern learning could direct against it.” This part of his 


‘*T take this opportunity to answer your kind and interesting letter, 
for which, I beg you to accept my best thanks. I can hardly answer 
it as I could wish, but I did not like to delay writing to you any longer. 
Your account of yourself, and of that unhealthy state of body and mind, 
under which you have been laboring, was very touching to me. I 
rejoice that you were recovering from it; but still you must not be 
surprised, if Ged should be pleased to continue your trials for some time 
longer. It is to me a matter of the deepest thankfulness, that the fears, 
which I at one time had expressed to you about yourself, have been so 
entirely groundless. We have the comfort of thinking that, with the 
heart once turned to God, and going on in his faith and fear, nothing 
can go very wrong with us, although we may have much to suffer, and 
many trials to undergo. _I rejoice too, that your mind seems to be in a 
healthier state about the prosecution of your studies. I am quite sure 
that it is a most solemn duty to cultivate our understandings to the 
uttermost ; for I have seen the evil moral consequences of fanaticism to 
a greater degree, than I ever expected to see them realized ; and I am 
satisfied that a neglected intellect is the cause of far greater mischief to 
a man, than a perverted or over-valued one. Men retain their natnral 
quickness and cleverness, while their reason and judgment are allowed 
to go to ruin; and thus they do work their minds and gain influence, 
and are pleased at gaining it; but it is the undisciplined mind which 
they are exercising, instead of one wisely disciplined. I trust that you 
will gain a good foundation of wisdom in Oxford, which may minister, 
in after years, to God’s glory and the good of souls; and I call by the 
name of wisdom,—knowledge, rich and varied, digested and combined, 
and pervaded through and through by the light of the Spirit of God. 
‘Remember the words, ‘ Every scribe instructed to the kingdom of God, 
is like unto a householder, who bringeth out of his treasure things 
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new and old;’ that is, who does not think that either the four first 
centuries on the one hand, nor the nineteenth century, on the other, 
have a monopoly of truth; but who combines a knowledge of one with 
that of the other, and judges all according to the judgment which he 
had gained from the teachings of the Scriptures. 1 am obliged to write 
more shortly than I could wish. Let me hear from you when you can, 
and see you when you can; and be sure that, whether my judgments 
be right or wrong, you have no friend who more earnestly would wish 
to assist you in that only narrow road to life eternal, which I feel 
sure that, by God’s grace, you are now treading.”’ 


The other letter has reference to the course of reading 
proper for a theological student, or a clergyman. 


‘¢ Tt is always a real pleasure to me to keep up my intercourse with 
my old pupils, and to be made acquainted, not only with what is 
happening to them outwardly, but much more with what is going on in 
their own minds; and in your case, I owe you especially any assistance 
which it may be in my power to render, as 1 appear to have uncon- 
sciously contributed to your present difficulty. If you were going into 
the law, or to study medicine, there would be a clear distinction between 
your professional reading and your general reading; between that 
reading which was designed to make you a good lawyer or physician, 
and that which was to make you a good and wise man. But it is the 
peculiar excellence of the Christian ministry, that there a man’s pro- 
fessional reading and general reading coincide; and the very studies 
which would most tend to make him a good and wise man, do, therefore, 
of necessity, tend to make him a good clergyman. Our merely profes- 
sional reading appears to me, to consist in little more than an acquaint- 
ance with such laws, or church regulations, as concern the charge of 
our ministerial duties, in matters external and formal. But the great 
mass of our professional reading is not merely professional, but general ; 
that is to say, if I had time at my command, and wished to follow the 
studies which would be most useful to me as a Christian, without 
reference to any one particular trade or calling, I should select, as 
nearly as might be, that very same course of study which to my mind, 
would also be the best preparation for the work of the Christian min- 
istry. 

a That the knowledge of the Scriptures is the most essential point in 
our studies, as men and Christians, is as clear to my mind, as that it is 
also the most essential point in our studies as clergymen. The only 
question is—in what manner is this knowledge to be obtained? Now,— 
omitting to speak of the moral and spiritual means of obtaining it, such 
as prayer and a watchful life} about the paramount necessity of which 
there is no doubt whatever,—our present question only regards the 
intellectual means of obtaining it, that is, the knowledge and the 
cultivation of our mental faculties, which may best serve to the end 
desired. 

‘** Knowledge of the Scriptures seems to consist in two things, so 
essentially united, however, that I scarcely like to separate them, even 
in thought; the one I will call the knowledge of the contents of the 
Scriptures in themselves ; the other, the knowledge of their application 
to us, and our own times and circumstances. Really and truly, | believe 
that the one of these cannot exist in any perfection without knowing 
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the other. Of course, we cannot apply the Scriptures properly, without 
knowing them: and to know them, merely as an ancient book, without: 
understanding how to apply them, appears to me to be ignorance, rather 
than knowledge. But still, in thought we can separate the two; and 
each also requires, in some measure, a different line of study. 

‘* The intellectual means of acquiring a knowledge of the Scriptures 
in themselves are, I suppose, Philology, Antiquities, and Ancient His- 
tory ; but the means of acquiring the knowledge of their right applica- 
tion are far more complex in their character; and it is precisely here, 
as I think, that the common course of theological study is so exceedingly 
narrow, and, therefore, the mistakes committed in the application of the 
Scriptures, are, as it seems to me, so frequent and so mischievous. As 
one great example of what I mean, I will instance the questions which 
are now so much agitated, of church authority and church government. 
It is just as impossible for a man to understand these questions, without 
a knowledge of the great questions of law and government generally, 
as it is to understand any matter that is avowedly political ; and, there- 
fore, the Politics of Aristotle and similar works are to me of a very great 
and direct use every day of my life, whenever these questions are 
brought before me; and you know how often these questions are 
mooted, and with what vehemence men engage in them. Historical 
reading, it appears that you are actually engaged in; but so much of 
history is written so ill, that it appears to me to be desirable to be well 
acquainted with the greatest historians, in order to learn what the 
defects of common history are, and how we should be able to supply 
them. It is a rare quality in any man to be able really to represent to 
himself the picture of another age and country ; and much of history is 
so vague and poor, that no lively images can be gathered from it. 
There is actually, so far as I know, no great ecclesiastical historian in 
any language; but the flatnesses, and meagreness, and unfairness of 
most of those who have written on this subject may not strike us, if we 
do not know what good history should be. And any one very great 
historian, such as Thucydides, or Tacitus, or Niebuhr, throws a light 
backward and forward upon all history. For any one age or country, 
well brought before our minds, teaches us what historical knowledge - 
really is, and saves us from thinking that we have it, when we have it 
not. 

I have stated what appears to me the best means of acquiring knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, both in themselves and in their application to 
ourselves. And it is this second part, which calls for such a variety of 
miscellaneous knowledge ; inasmuch as, in order to apply a rule prop- 
erly, we must understand the nature and circumstances of the case to 
which it is to be applied, and how they differ from those of the case to 
which it was applied originally. ‘Thus, there are two states of the 
human race which we want to understand thoroughly ; the state when 
the New Testament was written, and our own state. And our own 
state is so connected with and dependent upon the past, that, in order 
to understand it thoroughly, we must go backward into past ages, and 
thus, in fact we are obliged to go back, till we connect our own time 
with the first century ; and, in many points, with centuries yet more 
remote. You will say, then, in another sense from what St. Paul said 
it, ‘ Who is sufficient for these things?’ AndI answer, ‘ No man.’ 
But, notwithstanding, it is well to have a good model before us, though 
our imitation of it will fall far short of it. But you say, how does all this 
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edify? And this is a matter which I think it is very desirable to 
understand clearly. 

‘If death were immediately before us—say that the cholera were in 
any man’s parish, and numbers were dying daily, it is manifest that our 
duties—our preparation for another life by conforming ourselves to 
God’s will respecting us in this life, would become exceedingly simple. 
To preach the gospel, that is, to lead men’s faith to Christ as their 
Saviour by his death and resurrection ; to be earnest in practical kind- 
ness, to clear one’s heart of all enmities and evil passions,—this would 
be a man’s work, and this only : his reading would, I suppose, be limited 
then to such parts of the Scripture, as were directly strengthening to his 
faith, and hope, and charity, to works of prayers and hymns, and to 
such practical instructions as might be within his reach, as to the treat- 
ment of the prevailing disease. 

‘** Now can we say that, in ordinary life, our duties can be made thus 
simple? Are there not, then, matters of this life which must be 
attended to? Are there not many questions would press upon us, in 
which we must act and advise, besides the simple, direct preparation 
for death? And it being God’s will, that we should have to act and 
advise in these things, and our service to him and to his church, 
necessarily requiring them, is it right to say, that the knowledge 
which shall teach us how to act and advise rightly, with respect to 
them, is not edifying ? 

‘¢ But may not a man say, ‘I wish to be in the ministry, but I do not 
feel an inclination for a long course of reading ; my tastes, and 1 think 
my duties, lead me another way?’ This may be said, I think, very 
justly. A man may do immense good with nothing more than an un- 
learned familiarity ‘with the Scriptures, with sound practical sense and 
activity, taking part in all the business of his parish, and devoting 
himself to intercourse with men rather than with books. I honor such 
men in the highest degree, and think that they are among the most 
valuable ministers that the church possesses. A man’s reading, in this 
case, is of a miscellaneous character, consisting, besides his Bible and 
such books as are properly devotional, of such books as chance throws 
in his way, or the particular concerns of his parish may lead him to 
take an interest in. And though he may not be a learned man, he may 
be that which is far better than mere learning,—a wise man and a good 
man. 

‘All that I would entreat of every man with whom I had any influ- 
ence is, that, if he read at all, in the sense of studying,—he should. read 
widely and comprehensively ; that he should not read exclusively or 
principally, what is called Divinity. Learning, asitis called, of this sort, 
—when not properly mixed with that comprehensive study which alone 
deserves the name, is, [ am satisfied, an actual mischief to a man’s 
mind ; it impairs his simple common sense, and gives him no wisdom. It 
makes him narrow-minded, and fills him with absurdities. And while 
he is, in reality, grievously ignorant, it makes him consider himself a 
great divine. Let a man read nothing, if he will, except his Bible and 
prayer-book, and the chance-reading of the day; but let him not, if he 
values the power of seeing truth and judging soundly, Jet him not read 
exclusively or predominantly, the works of those who are called divines, 
whether they be the works of those of the four first centuries, or those 
of the sixteenth, or those of the eighteenth, or those of the seventeenth. 
With regard to the Fathers, as they are called, I would advise those 


. 
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who have time, to read them deeply ; those who have less time, to read, 
at least parts of them; but in all cases, preserve the proportions of 
your reading. Read along with the fathers, the writings of other men, 
and of different powers of mind. Keep your view of men and things 
extensive ; and depend upon it, that a mixed knowledge is not a super- 
ficial one. As far as it goes, the views that it gives are true; but he 
who reads deeply in one class of writers only, gets views which are 
almost sure to be perverted, and which are not only narrow, but false. 
Adjust your proposed amount of reading to your time and inclination— 
this is perfectly free to every man ; but whether that amount be large 
or small, let it be varied in its kind, and widely varied. If I have a 
confident opinion on any one point, connected with the improvement of 
the human mind, itis on this. I have now given you the principles 
which I believe to be true, with respect to a clergyman’s reading.”’ 


We have intimated that there are some points in which 
we cannot give to the opinions of Dr. Arnold our unqualified 
approval. He was a conscientious churchman ; a conscien- 
tious dissenter, therefore, must necessarily differ from him. 
He deeply lamented the schism created in the Church of 
England by the Oxford heresy ; yet while in some respects 
he very nearly approached these views, and in others vibrated 
far towards the opposite, in both he seems to us to have 
come short of the truth. His views of church-polity strike 
us as strangely defective. Thus in writing to a former pupil, 
who was anticipating a missionary life in India, he says: 

‘¢ Viewed in the large, as they are seen in India, and when abstracted 
from the questions of particular countries, I hold thatone form of church 
government is exactly as much according to Christ’s will as another ; 
nay, I consider such questions as so indifferent, that, if I thought the 
government of my neighbor’s church better than my own, I yet would 
not, unless the case were very strong, leave my church for his, because 
habits, associations, and all those minor ties which ought to burst asun- 
der before a great call, are yet of more force, 1 think, than a difference 


between Episcopacy and Presbytery, unless one be very good of its 
kind, and the other, very bad.’’ 


In another passage, he states the same views still more 


forcibly : 


‘¢ All forms of government and ritual are, in the Christian church, 
indifferent ; and are to be decided by the church itself pro temporum et 
locorum ratione, ‘the church’ not being the clergy, but the congrega- 
tion of Christians.”’ 

The prevalence of such views would be fatal to the preva- 
lence of a true church, as to form, upon earth. But if the 
* Head of the church, as we believe, has instituted a form, 
and one form is more in agreement with his will than another, 
it does not become us to be indifferent whether we adopt 
that form or not. 
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Dr. Arnold also defended the use of the crucifix, the 
doctrine of the identity of church and state; the union of 
the clergy with the civil legislature ; and the propriety of 
giving to civil and military officers permission, when the 
services of an ordained minister could not be obtained, to 
administer both baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

We have said that Dr. Arnold was a churchman. Practi- 
cally, he was so. Yet in some of his views, he was strangely 
at variance with the acknowledged theories of his brethren. 
Indeed, we have been ready to question, whether his opin- 
ions were settled on the great points of difference between 
churchmen and dissenters. He placed little confidence in 
ecclesiastical tradition. ‘I am satisfied,’ he says, “that 
church authority, whether early or late, is as rotten a staff as 
ever was Pharaoh, king of Egypt’s,—it will go into a man’s 
hand to pierce him.” ‘TI believe, farther,’ he writes on 
another occasion, “that our fathers at the Reformation 
stumbled accidentally, or rather were unconsciously led by 
God’s providence, to the declaration of the great principle 
of this system, the doctrine of the king’s supremacy ; which 
is, in fact, no other than an assertion of the supremacy of 
the church or Christian society over the clergy, and a denial 
of that which I hold to be one of the most mischievous 
falsehoods ever broached,—that the government of the 
Christian church is vested by divine right in the clergy, and 
that the close corporation of bishops and presbyters,—whether 
one or more, makes no difference,—is, and ever ought to be, 
the representative of the Christian church.” Surely, this is 
not Episcopal doctrine. Leaving out of view the single 
sentence which relates to kingly supremacy, how could an 
Independent more unequivocally express his doctrine of 
dissent, and lay down the broad principles of Congregation- 
alism? But far be it from us to reproach the memory of 
Dr. Arnold for his conscientious views. We believe that, on 
some points, at least, he was in advance of his brethren, and 
of the age, in England. 

There are two other points on which we might express 
our want of harmony with the views of Dr. Arnold. One 
is his imperfect sense of the true method of the foreign 
missionary enterprise (pp. 373, 374), and the other, his 
defective estimate of the obligation, especially of public 
corporations, in respect to the entire and exclusive sanctifi- 
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cation of the Lord’s day (pp 376—378). But it is enough 
to have specified these points, without dwelling on them. 
The life of Dr. Arnold was a blessing to the schools of 
England. Those who looked upon him with suspicion in 
the beginning, became, in the end, his warm friends and 
supporters. Endowed with a large share of Christian firm- 
ness, he carried out the plans which he had wisely formed ; 
and, in giving to his youthful charge the true elements of a 
Christian education, he won to himself the fame of an 


accomplished instructer, a warm friend, and a general bene- 
factor. 


ARTICLE VII. 


SYMBOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, AND RULES FOR ITS 
INTERPRETATION. 


Introductory Remarks. 


Tue ideas and statements in the following article, have 
been collected from several of the introductory sections of 
Bahr’s Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus. The original 
work consists of two volumes, the first of which was pub- 
lished in 1837, and the second in 1839. It is regarded by 
those acquainted with it, as the ablest treatise extant on the 
subject which it discusses. It has placed the author at the 
head of this particular department of investigation. Hith- 
erto, this field of study has been regarded by many, and 
among; these not a few sober, judicious men, as incapable of 
yielding any substantial fruits; and it has: been left to fall, 
consequently, very much into neglect, or has been abandoned 
to the possession of those least competent to undertake such 
inquiries. ‘The subject is unquestionably deserving of much 
greater attention than it has been accustomed to receive, even 
from critical students of the Word of God. No one can 
believe that the numerous rites and prescriptions of the Mosaic 
dispensation, which are described in the Pentateuch with so 
much minuteness, and which entered so deeply into the 
whole social and religious existence of the Hebrews, were 
without their design. ‘This would be an absurd supposition, 
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even were we to assign to Moses no higher rank than that of 
an ordinary, human legislator ; and much more, if we believe 
that he was directed by divine counsel in the establishment 
of the institutions which he appointed. Even aside entirely 
from its religious interest, it cannot but be regarded as an 
object of rational curiosity to know, if possible, what this 
design was; to endeavor to compreliend the mind of the 
great Founder of this singular ritual, to harmonize its various 
discrepant parts, and refer them back to the guiding princi- 
ples which presided over their formation and adjustment. 
The labors of Dr. Bahr have done more, beyond question, 
than those of any other individual, to bring the subject into 
r enewed notice, and to commend it to the attention of scien- 
tific men. He has succeeded in awakening among his coun- 
trymen an interest respecting it, which is extended to hardly 
any other single branch of Biblical archeology at the present 
time ; and, which has been evinced by the publication of 
several subsequent treatises, based upon the same, or some- 
what modified principles. Even an agreement among writers 
in the general rules which are to guide inquiries of this 
kind, could hardly be expected to secure a unanimity of 
results, in all the instances of their application ; and it is not 
surprising that some who coincide with our author in his 
leading positions, should find occasion to dissent from him in 
some of his particular conclusions. ‘There are, indeed, some 
of the fundamental principles of his system, which are far 
from having acquired universal acquiescence, and which may 
be regarded as still open to doubt and discussion. Of these 
there are but two, to which it can be of any importance to 
direct attention here; and this, not so much because it is 
clear that his views on these points require modification or 
correction, as to secure him against the injustice of a miscon- 
ception of his plan, where the reader has merely such an 
opportunity to judge of itas is furnished by the necessarily 
fragmentary development of his meaning, contained in an 
extract like the present. 

The first of these points respects the relation which exists 
between the symbol and its idea. Some few have affirmed, 
that this is entirely arbitrary, and that the sign has no other 
fitness for representing the thing signified, than that which 
results from its selection for this purpose. Most, however, 
allow that a certain natural correspondence exists between 
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the two, and that this law of congruity may be traced in the 
Mosaic symbols. From this opinion, Dr. Bahr would seem 
to differ only in the extent to which he carries the idea of 
this sort of natural correlation. He would represent it as 
so palpable and universal, as to present itself readily to the 
apprehension of mankind. It was not a mere divine appoint- 
ment, which gave the symbols of the Hebrew cultus their 
significancy. It was not necessary that Moses should accom- 
pany them, at the time of their first institution, with verbal 
explanations ; or that he should appoint a class of men, whose 
office it should be to expound their meaning, and thus keep 
up in the minds of the people the artificial associations on 
which their import depended. ‘To ascribe to these symbols 
such a mere reminiscent power is, as Bahr thinks, both 
unhistorical and unphilosophical. On the contrary, he con- 
tends that the religious symbol of the ancient Oriental 
nations, and of the Hebrews in particular, was the natural 
expression of a certain correspondent religious idea; and 
that the symbol being seen, its idea was as readily suggested 
to the mind, as the written or spoken word suggests the idea 
which it represents. Some of his reasons for this view are 
contained in the present article ; and the reader will form 
his own opinion of their weight. It should be added, how- 
ever, that the argument possesses much greater strength as 
exemplified in the details of the work ; and no one can fail to 
be struck with the analogies which are adduced by the writer, 
from the history of other nations, showing to what an extent 
mankind have been led, without concert or connection, to 
adopt the same or similar religious symbols, and to affix to 
them a uniform significancy. Every one will perceive that 
it is with reference to evidence of this nature, chiefly, that we 
must decide the question whether the idea of Dr. Bahr on 
this point be correct or not; that is, that these symbols are in 
themselves a species of language, that they have a fixed and 
natural meaning, and did not require, in order that they 
might be understood, any traditionary or oral explanation 
among those for whose benefit they were instituted. 

The terms, also, in which this work states the object of 
the Mosaic cultus, may seem to some objectionable. It 
would accord more nearly perhaps with the prevalent view, 
to say, that it was designed to prepare the way for Christ, 
to typify his office and character, and, by presenting a series 
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of correspondences between him and the Levitical ritual, 
lay the foundation for an important species of proof, espec- 
ially for the Hebrew mind, that Jesus was the true Messiah. 
Dr. Bahr, it will be seen, chooses to say, that the more 
immediate object of this ritual was to impress on the Jews a 
proper sense of the infinite holiness of God, and of their own 
need of it as the means of happiness and salvation. ‘The 
difference here, however, is one of form only, and not of 
reality. In the one mode of representation, we characterize 
the Hebrew ritual with reference to the importance and 
dignity of its ultimate end, viewed as a whole; and in the 
other, with reference to the more direct purpose of its single 
parts, taken out of their combined and prophetic relation to 
the New Testament. Besides, in other passages of his work, 
where his object leads him to speak of the difference between 
the symbol and the type—to the latter of which it belongs 
properly to prefigure the future—he admits fully the typical 
character of the ancient economy, as exhibited. in the New 
Testament, and especially in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The author’s general course of thought merely, has been 
followed in the extract here laid before the reader; the 
freedom used in respect to language is too great to entitle it 
to the name of a translation. 


$1. Ground and object of the symbolic form of the Mosaic 


cultus. 


It lies in the nature of the religious consciousness of man- 
kind, that it seeks to express itself, to invent methods for its 
manifestation and at the same time its deeper inward 
confirmation. The external means employed for this purpose 
constitute the cultus of a religion; and no religion has ever 
existed so purely spiritual and inward in its nature, as to be 
entirely destitute of such a cultus, that is, of some distinct 
mode of giving to its ideas and sentiments an outward repre- 
sentation. Even language itself, which is the purest form 
in which the image of the soul is reflected, is something 
external, which addresses itself to the senses; and much less 
can the cultus of a religion, which operates necessarily in the 
same sphere, release itself from outward signs and auxiliaries. 
In the relation of these latter to the spiritual ideas which lead 
to their adoption, lies their figurative or symbolic significancy. 


° 


This character belongs, not merely to the Mosaic ritual, but 
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to the very nature of a cultus itself. The recent investiga- 
tions of scholars have shown conclusively, that the religious 
systems of antiquity in general possessed a symbolic charac- 
ter, and, like Mosaism, availed themselves of external means 
for producing an impression on their votaries. It is necessary 
that mankind should have reached a certain degree of spirit- 
ual development, before they can be prompted to employ 
such methods of instruction; but, as is proved by the use of 
such symbols among other ancient nations, the degree of 
moral progress required for this purpose was not peculiar to 
the Hebrews. 'The Hebrews exhibited, on the contrary, in 
resorting to them, merely a universal principle of human 
nature; and are distinguished in this respect from the other 
nations of antiquity, only in the greater perfection of their 
symbolic system. 

The adoption of external arrangements and forms for the 
expression of religious ideas, was peculiarly consonant to the 
cast of the oriental mind. All antiquity, indeed, as compared 
with our own habits of thought, discovered a special prone- 
ness to connect in their conceptions the physical and the 
spiritual, the ideal. and the actual; and to find in the one a 
representative of the other. The people of the ancient 
ortental world, however; were pre-eminently distinguished for 
this disposition. ‘The entire actual world was viewed by 
them as nothing else than a manifestation of the ideal world ; 
the whole creation, as a product, as well as a witness and a 
revelation, of the Deity; nothing actual was considered by 
them as a mere dead mass, but as the acting out, the embod- 
iment of something spiritual; all nature itself, from the 
grandest object to the most insignificant, was full of life, and 
spoke forth its testimony concerning the Deity. This mode 
of viewing the world may be properly denominated a religious 
view. ‘The world is thus converted into a vast sanctuary, 
and its individual parts and objects are mere signs, words 
and letters of one great volume of revelation, in which God 
speaks, and communicates to men information concerning 
himself. Hence there was obviously a peculiar adaptation 
in the oriental mind to receive instruction from devices for this 
purpose, which recognized this intimate connection between 
the inward and outward, the spiritual and material. It was 
but natural to expect that the Deity, in any fuller revelation 
of himself, which he might be pleased to make, would con- 
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form, in his mode of conveying this knowledge to men, to a 
principle so deeply fixed, both in their moral nature, and 
their habits of mental association. 

The ground and object of a symbolic cultus are closely 
related to each other. ‘The religious consciousness which 
prompts to its adoption, acts back, in this case, upon itself. 
It is the aim of a religious cultus, not merely to make known 
outwardly certain moral ideas, which previously existed, but, 
by a reflex influence, to establish them still more deeply 
within, to call forth and nourish, by such an excitation, the 
spiritual tendencies of the soul, and impart to them still 
greater elevation and purity. It is adapted, ultimately, in 
other words, to lead men away from that which is external, 
to that which is inward, to direct the mind from the contem- 
plation of the material to the spiritual, from the sphere of 
sense to that of spirit, infinity and God. 

This view of the world, which gave rise to the symbolic 
systems of antiquity, is far superior to a prevalent modern 
one, to which it stands opposed. We refer to that which 
separates entirely the real from the ideal, and which regards 
the universe essentially as a piece of mechanism, which 
affords proof indeed of the wisdom of its Author, but which 
yet exists and carries on its operations without his interposi- 
tion or immediate superintendence. ‘The idea of that vital 
union between the world and the Deity, which formed the 
essence of the oriental view, is here lost, and God is placed 
at a distance from his works, by no means favorable at least 
to any very natural suggestion of his agency and presence, 
as we contemplate these works around us. But with this 
superiority to a lower point of survey, it should be recollected 
that there was another higher still than even that of the 
ancient oriental world, which it was reserved for Christianity 
to realize. This dependence of the mind on material things 
as an aid to moral culture, was an imperfection; it belongs 
only to the comparative infancy of the human race. Were 
it otherwise, those words of Christ (John 4: 23), “ But the © 
hour cometh and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth,” would not have 
contained the sentiment which they now express; and 
Christianity, which put an end to the symbolism of antiquity, 
could have marked no progress in the spiritual and religious 
development of mankind. An external symbolic cultus, like 
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that which existed in ancient times generally, and especially 
under the Jewish dispensation, no longer corresponds to the 
position which Christians occupy ; and the history of Christi- 
anity has shown that it is only as its light has been obscured 
and put, as it were, beneath a bushel, that such a cultus has 
re-appeared, and established itself more or less successfully in 
Christian communities. 

Thus the essential form, the principle, of the Mosaic cultus, 
had its basis in a mode of religious conception which was 
common to all antiquity. ‘There was, however, in addition 
to this, a peculiar relation of the Hebrew nation which 
comes here into account. According to the divine plan in 
reference to the spiritual education of mankind, this partic- 
ular people were appointed to be the channel of communi- 
cation between God and our race, the preservers of the true 
religion, the source whence light and life were to go forth 
to all the nations of the earth. (John 4: 22.) ‘The mode 
in which this object was accomplished, was in conformity 
with the nature of the end proposed. Education is necessa- 
rily progressive ; the advance from a lower stage of attain- 
ment to a higher, is not sudden or magical, but is effected by 
degrees, and brought, by a series of successive steps, to its 
ultimate limit. In like manner, the light and life which were 
destined to spread from Israel over the world, did not break 
forth at once in all their fullness and perfection; the germ 
only, as it were, of the future system was at first deposited 
with the chosen people; and this was then left to unfold 
itself by degrees, till, on the arrival of the appointed time, 
the great design was consummated in the advent of Christ, 
and the establishment of the perfect religion, of which he is 
the author. The character of the people, also, selected as 
the instruments of this development, was regarded in this 
mode of procedure. ‘The Israelites, if we consider them as 
a mass, were not one of the most cultivated nations of the 
ancient world ; they were, on the contrary, especially at the 
time of their departure from Egypt, and during the period 
immediately subsequent to this, particularly rude and illite- 
rate ;—a fact, which, though sometimes urged by objectors in 
a hostile sense, is presented in Scripture as affording signal 
proof of the power and the grace of God. If now the 
germ of religious light and knowledge was to be deposited 
with such a people, for the purpose of being expended in 
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due time into perfect fullness, it must be invested with a form 
suitable to its condition. A proper gradation must be 
observed, in the communication of truth to a nation so 
situated. ‘The capacity for its reception must determine the 
measure in which it is imparted. The light, instead of 
bursting forth at once in its strength, must glimmer at the 
outset in external symbols and signs ; and must increase its 
effulgence, as the way is thus prepared for a more complete 
revelation. That the great object, therefore, which God had 
here in view, might be attained, the arrangements for this 
purpose must unite in themselves a two-fold character ; they 
must be adapted in their symbolic import not only to express 
and preserve such religious ideas as the nation alread 
possessed, but they must contain also the type of still higher 
truth ;—in other words, they must have at the same time a 
symbolic and a typical form. Such was the Mosaic cultus. 
The system was suited to lead on from one step of knowl- 
edge and attainment to another, until the veil which rested 
upon the truth under the Old Testament, was drawn aside 
under the New, and the light broke forth in unshrouded 
splendor. 

We have seen that the symbolic system of the ancient 
world generally, and of the Hebrews in particular, had their 
origin in the peculiar religious associations of antiquity. It 
is this ground of their origin, which affords us the true key to 
a knowledge of their import and significancy. It has been 
frequently ‘urged, in reference to the heathen religions, as one 
of the principal arguments against this symbolic character, 
that it was the later writers, who first ascribed a sense to their 
rites and myths, which did not primarily belong to them, and 
which was not connected with them by their originators. 
Hence, if this be so, the explanation of their pretended sym- 
bols must appear as an entirely arbitrary and useless work, 
in which the interpreter transfers to them merely his own 
fancies, and ascribes to the ancient world ideas which it never 
conceived. ‘There is a certain school of theologians who 
will view all attempts to explain the symbology of the Mosaic 
cultus in the same light. But this objection assumes an 
unreasonable demand. No one who reflects on the subject 
could have expected the founders themselves of these systems 
to have pointed out the meaning of their symbols, or to have 
left behind them a written explanation to this effect, for the 
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information of posterity. ‘To assert this, is to be ignorant 
of the peculiar religious view, which we have spoken of as 
so widely diffused in ancient times; or it is to withhold from 
it its proper consideration. Facts, too, contradict reasoning 
of this kind. ‘That there is much which possesses a symbolic 
character in the old law-book of Mennon, or in the Zenda- 
vesta, cannot possibly be denied ; and yet it is accompanied 
by no explanations which admonish the reader of this pecu- 
liarity. ‘The ancients had. no occasion whatever for such 
explanations ; since they were led by all their habits of 
thought to recognize at once the ideal in the actual, and 
never viewed them as distinct from each other. <“‘ Those,” 
says Gorres, very justly, “‘ who wrote in hieroglyphics, read 
also the hieroglyphics of nature.” To us, indeed, with our 
proneness to abstraction, such,a view is entirely unnatural. 
We are accustomed, on the contrary, to separate the ideal 
and the actual, and to contemplate them in contrast with each 
other. But nothing could be more incorrect than to transfer 
the refinements of modern speculation to early antiquity, and 
to form our judgment from this point of view of the ancient 
symbolic usages. Nor can it be regarded as a just occasion 
of surprise, that the first professed explanations of these 
symbols appear in later times. Such a result must be consid- 
ered rather as entirely agreeable to the natural course of 
things. ‘These explanations became necessary for the first 
time, when that original and more simple view of nature had 
declined, and when the spirit of abstraction had awaked, and 
had usurped its place. Most of the explanations of the 
heathen symbols originated at the time when heathenism 
came into collision with Christianity, and its defenders wished 
to make it appear as favorable as possible in comparison with 
it. All symbology may be considered in some sense as a 
species of poetry ; for its sphere, like that, is figure and 
imagery. ‘The poet (7ovjrys) creates; but his creation is 
not the fruit of reflection, of artificial study and combination, 
but a product of immediate intuition. It never occurred to 
a genuine and truly great poet to append an explanation to 
his creations ; least of all was this the method of the ancients. 
With as little reason could one expect that the founders of 
religious systems, whose object was to bring religious truth 
to the consciousness of men, would explain formally the sym- 
bols which they employed for this purpose — they would 
VOL. X.—NO. XXXVII. 
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say “this signified that, and that signified this ;’—they were 
not commentators and scholiasts upon their own works. 

A distinction has been recently made by some, between 
symbols which are used consciously, and those which are 
used unconsciously, on which a remark may be here made. 
We find writers of very different religious and philosophical 
views, concurring in this distinction.* The division proposed 
has respect to the mind of the author or institutor of the 
symbol. ‘The symbol is said to be conscious, when it is 
employed with a distinct perception of the difference between 
the ideal and the actual; and unconscious, when the ideal 
and the actual flow together in the thoughts of the individual. 
In the first case, a representative is selected for the idea to 
be conveyed, which is distinct from it; in the other case, 
the representative itself forms a part of the idea, though the 
literal acceptation is not what is mainly intended. But this 
distinction admits more easily of an application to language 
which is figurative, and where the use of metaphor or imagery 
may very readily occur, without the consciousness of the 
speaker. The language of the Bible affords very many 
examples of such unconscious symbols.{ No one should 
venture, however, to apply this distinction to the Mosaic 
cultus, without observing great caution. 


§ 2. Relation of the Mosaic cultus to the symbolic 
systems of heathen antiquity. 


If Christianity rests for its foundation upon Mosaism, as must 
be historically conceded, it becomes then a very important 
inquiry, both on general grounds and for theology in partic- 
ular what position did Mosaism occupy among the religions of 
antiquity ; and in what relation especially did its cultus, in 
which the sum of its religious ideas was contained, stand 
to the cultus of heathen systems? 


In order to form a correct judgment on the question of this 





* Comp. de Wette, Biblical Dogmatics, ed. 3, § 54, p. 33. sq. Hegel, Lectures 
upon Aesthetics, 1, p.417, sq. Tholuck, Commentary on the Sermon on the 

ount, p. 395. 

+t Comp. on this subject, what Hegel says in reference to the Heathen Symbol- 
ogy, p. 402. 

ti The expression, Our Father, who art in heaven, in the Lord’s prayer, has 
been adduced as an instance of such an unconscious, verbal symbol. It has been 
made a question whether it should be understood as simply a figure of speech, 
intended for the purpose of impressing on the worshipper a proper consciousness 
of the distance between God and himself, and pe oot him to elevate his 
thoughts above the earth, or whether it is designed, at the same time, in connec- 
tion with this object, to assign to God a particular locality.] 
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relation, it is necessary, in the first place, to distinguish 
between the form and the contents of this cultus, or, in other 
words, between its visible, external elements, and the relig- 
ious ideas which it represents. ‘The neglect of this obvious 
distinction has occasioned great confusion, and much useless 
controversy among learned men. Symbolism, it has been 
already remarked, is a species of language ; and shares vari- 
ous important properties in common with it. Its use, as a 
vehicle of divine instruction, is sanctioned obviously by the 
same principles which sanction the employment of language 
for the like purpose. No one would object to the revelation 
of the Bible, that it avails itself of human language, and 
instead of having an isolated, peculiar dialect of its own, 
addresses itself to men in the same forms of speech which 
they employ in their communications with one another. In 
like manner, the use of symbols by men does not disqualify 
them for the use which they may be made to subserve in a 
system of divine revelation. It implies no discredit of the 
Mosaic cultus, that it has points of contact and union with 
systems of heathen religion, any more than it implies a 
discredit of Christianity, that its records are contained in 
language which one must interpret on the same principles 
upon which we interpret other writings. ‘The language of 
symbols, like that of ordinary human discourse, is founded 
upon certain fundamental laws, which rest upon immutable 
nature for their basis, and which characterize all symbols, to 
whatever purpose they are applied. ‘Thus, what a uniform- 
ity, for example, do we find universally in the use of certain 
colors as expressive of certain correspondent traits of char- 
acter or conditions of mind. It never occurred to any one 
to employ black as the sign of purity and innocence, or red 
and green, as the emblem of mourning. Hence we often 
meet, in the religious practices of ancient nations, separated 
from each other by the greatest diversity of religious views, 
with precisely the same external forms, or the same objects 
employed as symbols; and yet it could not be shown that 
they were borrowed by one people from another.* If now, 
no one would hesitate to concede this in reference to the 
various symbolic rites used among the heathen, we are then 





* Von Bohlen himself says : “ We meet with perfectly similar ideas and concep- 
tions among entirely different nations, without its being necessary to suppose 
any intercourse or acquaintance with each other.” Das ‘alte Indien 1, p. 200. 
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authorized, in case some of the symbols which are found in 
the Mosaic cultus, occur also in heathenism, to deny that 
they were derived by the Hebrews from other nations. Such 
an assertion, we are entitled to reject as untenable. The 
Jewish law-giver could have proceeded in conformity with 
natural and universal principles, without being indebted for 
any model to others ; and yet, under the guidance of such 
principles, he may have coincided accidentally with them. 
If, however, any one is disposed to insist that he may have 
acted, in some instances at least, with a distinct knowledge 
of foreign usages, let it be conceded. It was not the form 
or outward sign which the heathen employed that made their 
religion heathenism; it was the doctrine taught, and the 
system as a whole, which gave it this character. If, there- 
fore, Moses did in fact derive some of his symbols from 
heathenism, yet at all events he was guided by that “ relig- 
ious tact,’’* which appears in all his arrangements ; and accord- 
ing to which, he selected from his political connections and 
age that which was adapted to the high end of the Hebrew 
cultus, and excluded every thing which was foreign to its 
fundamental principles. We must add, however, that, for 
ourselves, we know of no example of such a derivation of 
any of his institutions, which can be proved with certainty. 

The case is entirely different as regards the relation of the 
subject-matter of the Mosaic cultus to that of the heathen 
religions of antiquity. We must abstain here from the details 
of a comparison between the religious ideas of Judaism and 
those of paganism; and confine ourselves to a notice merely 
of one or two of the principal differences. Their total dis- 
similarity is apparent on the slightest inspection. Heathen- 
ism, as no one will any longer deny, is, in its details and its ag- 
gregate, a system of nature-worship. ‘This is the conclusion to 
which Creuzer has brought his extended researches on this 
subject. Even of the religion of the Greeks, says this great 
master of antiquity, we must affirm, that “ when traced under 
all its diversified forms to its ultimate source and essence, it 
was nothing else than a deification of the physical world ; 
their whole religion, public as well as private, was a homage 
to the various objects and energies of nature.t’”” Heathenism 





* Tholuck, Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 90, as compared 
with Appendix, 2, p. 68 

+ Compare also Bauer, Symbolik, 1, p. 166. In the third edition of his work, 
Creuzer has repeated the above affirmation, if possible, in still more emphatic 
and decided terms. 
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recognizes the ideal in the actual, but does not limit itself to 
this perception ; it not only sees in the world and nature a 
manifestation of the Deity, but confounds the essence of the one 
with that of the other. It destroys the distinction between the 
two, and makes them identical; so that the basis of heathen- 
ism, at bottom, is mere pantheism. The idea of the unity of 
the divine existence remains in this case, it is true, since it is 
a necessary deduction of human thought; but this unity does 
not belong to a personal Being, possessed of self-consciousness 
and self-determination. It is, on the contrary, an impersonal 
abstraction, the product of mere speculation,—the universal 
“it,” which is, at the same time, every thing and nothing. 
So soon as the Deity appears in heathenism as personal, it 
ceases to be one, and becomes divided into an endless plu- 
rality. But all the gods thus introduced are nothing else 
than mere personifications of the different powers of nature. 
This physical character of heathenism laid the foundation for 
correspondent views of human duty and morality. The 
essence of all virtue consisted in absolute submission to an 
inexorable destiny. The highest law was that of fate, to 
which gods and men were alike subject ; human freedom was 
excluded; necessity governed all things. It was from the 
operations of nature that men derived their ideas of individual 
excellence.* It was described as a certain harmony of con- 
duct, a conformity to rules and laws, a sort of identification 
with the order and processes of nature. 

To these views, Mosaism formed a perfect contrast. The 
unity and absolute spirituality of God are here vital principles, 
which animate the whole system. ‘The Deity is here no 
‘neutral abstraction ;” no impersonal “ it ;”—but I—Jeho- 
vah ;—as the term imports in Hebrew, the eternal Exister. 
The world, with all which it contains, has been produced by 
his. free act; it is the result of his creative power. ‘Though it 
affords testimony concerning Him, it is entirely distinct from 
Him. He is in it, but not one with it. He pervades and 
animates all with the breath of his omnipotence, but is raised 
infinitely above all in his supremacy and independence. This 
one God, now, who has revealed himself in all the works of 
creation, in order to accomplish his eternal plan for the spir- 
itual welfare and salvation of mankind, has revealed himself 





[* See, in illustration of this, Plutarch’s De Sera Numinis Vindicta, § 5.] 
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still further in a special manner to one particular family of 
our race. ‘The medium of this revelation is his word ; he has 
spoken to Israel ; but this word is his law, the expression, the 
testimony, of his perfect, that is, his holy will. It is, therefore, 
his holiness, which it is the object of this special revelation to 
unfold. The covenant, into which God entered with Israel, 
in granting to them his law, has reference to the sanctification 
of his people. ‘The spirit of it is contained in one word,— 
“Be ye holy; for I am holy.” This is the principle, the 
vital breath, the soul, of Mosaism; and the entire religious 
relation of the Hebrews was determined by it. ‘The Mosaic 
religion is radically ethical in its character ; it addresses itself 
to the will of man, and considers him as a moral being. It is 
impossible for any one to form a correct estimate of Judaism, if 
he fails to perceive this ground-idea of it, or if he neglects to 
concede to it the prominence which it is entitled to receive. 

Yet, in making this representation, we are not to overlook 
the characteristic relation of the Old Testament to the New. 
The requisition of holiness which the ancient economy made, 
pertained, in conformity with its general, symbolic character, 
more immediately to external acts and forms; while it was 
reserved for Christianity to remove from the idea its external 
covering, and to present it in all its purity and universality. 
Even the Hebrew would have erred, however, in resting in 
the mere outward performance. It was the design of this to 
lead him to a conception of his need of inward holiness ; and he 
would have substituted the symbol for its idea, had he failed 
to surrender his mind to this impression of its import. 

The proper deduction from these principles, as regards the 
significancy of the same symbols, when we find them employed 
by the Jewish law-giver, and in different forms of heathenism, 
every one must perceive. ‘The outward signs may be iden- 
tical in both cases; but they can represent only such ideas 
as reside in the religious systems to which they belong. 
Heathenism being, therefore, a religion of nature, its symbols 
must refer to physical relations, and must possess a predomi- 
nant material sense; but Mosaism being a spiritual religion, 
recognizing a personal and holy God, and aiming at the moral 
improvement of men, its symbols must refer to spiritual rela- 
tions, and must be used as the medium of arriving at spiritual 
ideas and truths. We are to take with us, therefore, in our 
examination of the Jewish system, as the key to its mysteries, 
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the expression,—“‘ Be ye holy; for Iam holy.” It is the 
application of this principle which opens to us the door, and 
admits us to a comprehension both of its general aim and of 
the connection and subordination of its individual parts. 
Without it, all remains closed against us, confused and obscure. 


$3. Critique of different views concerning this relation. 


Other opinions, different from that now proposed, have 
been entertained on this subject of the relation of the Mosaic 
cultus to that of pagan rituals. At some of these, it is proper 
that we should now glance. The oldest is that which we find 
advanced even by Josephus, and which explains every thing 
in heathenism which bears any resemblance to the ordinances 
of Moses, as a direct imitation of them. The earlier orthodox 
theology, accordingly, considered the religious cultus of the 
heathen as nothing more than a distorted, corrupt form of the 
Mosaic, and ascribed its origin to the devil, as a stmia Dei. 
This effort of the heathen to imitate every thing peculiar to 
Mosaism, the old theologians designated by the term *«xo2yAdu. 
The first, so far as is known to us, who carried out and 
defended this view, was Dilherr,* in a work entitled—De 
xaxozyhia Gentilium—a man, however, notwithstanding the 
extravagance of this opinion, of whom even Bochart says,— 
ex quo ingenue fateor non pauca didicisse.t ‘This view was 
undoubtedly prompted by a feeling of jealousy for the honor 
of the Scriptures, and a false supposition of its necessity, in 
order to vindicate the truth of God from an agreement in this 
respect with pagan falsehood. It is in this way only that we 
can account for it, that men of such learning as Bochart, 
Huet, Vossius, and others, should have given it their assent. 
But it can be maintained only by disregarding the plainest 
insiructions of history, and admitting principles which would 
lead to the most embarrassing results. ‘The opinion has lost 
at the present time all credit, and we need not delay longer 
upon it. 

There has been another view, the opposite, to a certain 
extent, of that just mentioned. It is the opinion of those 
who admit without hesitation the heathen origin of that which 
is common to the Mosaic cultus and pagan rites; but who 
hold that God permitted its transfer to Judaism, in consequence 





* 1669. t Bochart, Hierozoic, 1, p. 324, 
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of the low and imperfect spiritual views of the Israelites, 
while at the same time he so modified these additions as not 
to endanger the monotheism of the Jewish faith, and indeed 
even so as to make them to serve as a check upon the prone- 
ness of the Hebrews to fall into idolatry. Most of the church 
fathers, particularly Chrysostom,* in not a few passages of 
his writings, declare themselves in favor of this opinion. Under 
the authority of their example, Spencer was led to take the 
same ground, and labored to defend it with great ability. 
His position is, that most of the foreign usages incorporated 
into the Hebrew ceremonial, were of Egyptian origin ; that 
the Israelites having been themselves addicted to idol-worship, 
while in Egypt, had become too strongly attached to many of 
its rites to renounce them entirely at once ; that God permitted 
them, in some instances, to continue the practice of them, but 
made such changes in them, and engrafted such additions 
upon them, as were adapted, not only to prevent any polythe- 
istic influence which they might exert, but gradually to sub- 
due the inclination of the Israelites rs heathen rites, and to 
attach them toa purer worship. ‘This author recognized full 

the Mosaic cultus as a divine institution ; but still, his theory 
excited at that time{ much contradiction, and drew upon 
him in particular the violent opposition of the orthodox party 
of the day. His most powerful opponent was Witsius.¢ 
He succeeded in exposing some minor inaccuracies and defects 
in Spencer’s work, but was not so far a match for him as to 
be able to expel him from the field. Hence, many of the 
later apologists for the Old ‘Testament, especially Hess, have 
contented themselves with the adoption of his view, in their 
defence of the institutions of Moses. So far as this theory is 
founded upon the correct and scriptural idea that God conde- 
scends to adapt himself to the weaknesses and wants of men for 
the purpose of conducting them to a fuller knowledge of the 
truth, it is unobjectionable ; and it was this feature of it espe- 
cially, which commended it to the favor of so many of the 
early church fathers. But then, in the manner in which this 





























































































































* One of his most explicit declarations is found in his sixth Homily on Matthew. 
See ar c. Cels. 5, p. 259. Euseb. praepar. evg. 7,8. Jerome, Comment. in 
Matth. 5: 5, in Galat. 4:8. Theodoret, Serm. 7, p. 584. 

patel De leg. Hebr. ritual. Comp particularly Lib. 1, cap. 1. 

$1693. § The title of the work which Witsius wrote against Spencer, was,— 
ms Egyptiaca, sive de igyptiacorum Sacrorum cum Hebraicis collatione.” 

asil. 1739, 
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idea was applied in the work of Spencer, it ceased to be true ; 
or rather it was applied by him to a case, to which it was not 
really pertinent. Among the objections which may be urged 
against his system, are such as the following. First, it ascribes 
to God, not an act of condescension, but of accommodation to 
the false views, the sinful errors and superstitions of men. 
Thus Spencer affirms that the use of sacrifices was in reality 
a barbarous rite, and originated solely in false conceptions of 
the divine character. Hence the only effect of sanctioning 
such a rite must have been to confirm the Israelites in the 
practice of a barbarity, and to strengthen them in the religious 
error which had led to its adoption. Again, while God could 
not have employed means wrong in themselves for the accom- 
plishment even of a good object, he would not have selected 
means for this purpose which must certainly have frustrated 
that object. The example just adduced illustrates also this 
point. ‘The more complete instruction and the moral progress 
of the Israelites must have been hindered, not promoted, by 
such an accommodation to their sinful prejudices and aberra- 
tions. Finally, the view in question, in assuming that so 
much of the Jewish ceremonial existed merely for the purpose 
of opposing a tendency to heathenism, takes from it entirely 
its positive character, and is inconsistent with our idea of its 
distinctive aim and operation. Admit the difference which 
has been suggested between the form and substance of a 
cultus, and it becomes unnecessary to acquiesce in a. view 
which Jabors under such difficulties. 

The foregoing theory has been generally discarded in recent 
times, with the exception of that part of it which affirms the 
Egyptian origin of most of the Mosaic rites. ‘The truth of 
this assumption is now considered by nearly all writers as so 
fully established, that it may seem presumptuous even to sug- 
gest a doubt of its correctness. In addition to the alleged 
similarity of certain portions of the Hebrew ritual to the 
Egyptian, much stress has been laid upon the long residence 
of the Israelites in Egypt, and upon the Egyptian education 
of Moses. Yet, notwithstanding the universal credit of this 
opinion, we feel constrained, on mere historical grounds, to 
declare our dissent from it. The relation of the Israelites, 
and especially that of Moses, to the Egyptians, as exhibited 
in the Pentateuch, would seem to warrant, and indeed to 
demand, just the opposite conclusion. Instead of an adoption 
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and imitation of the customs of their oppressors, the Hebrews 
must have been prompted by every natural impulse to avoid 
any thing of this kind, by stripping off to the utmost every 
badge of their former servitude. The deliverance of Israel 
from Egypt, is considered in Scripture as a special proof of 
divine power and love; it is held up as the most glorious and 
happy event which ever signalized the Jewish history, and 
was commemorated by a “festival specially devoted to its 
recollection. It is undeniable, that Moses must have felt the 
importance of making the separation from Egypt as complete 
and permanent as possible. ‘To secure this result, it was 
necessary to fix the brand-mark of reprobation upon every 
thing Egyptian, and even to root out, so far as it might be, 
the memory itself of the detested land. But by the admission 
of Egyptian rites into his system, Moses would only have 
thrown over them the sanction of his name, and. even have 
perpetuated in the minds of the Hebrews, something like a 
sense of obligation to their Egyptian masters. ‘The fact, too, 
that the nation were so prone to idol-worship, and perhaps 
actually participated in the idolatry of the Egyptians, renders 
it incredible that Moses should have imitated such a mass of 
heathen rites as these latter practised, and still less that he 
should have adopted them without modification. Finally, the 
similarity itself alleged to exist between the Hebrew cultus 
and that of ancient Egypt, is incapable of being established 
by any sufficient proof; and even, if shown, it could not be 
justly urged as proving any such dependence upon the Egyp- 
tians as is affirmed. Spencer is far from having observed 
that accuracy in his treatment of this part of the subject, 
which might have been expected from his learning and acute- 
ness. It was easy for Witsius to expose the insufficiency of 
his reasons for so confident a belief; but it has not prevented 
a repetition of the same inconsiderateness by subsequent 
writers. The facility with which many of them have taken 
up with this view, must be attributed to a hostile disposition 
towards the Old Testament, and an eagerness to lay hold of 
any thing which might seem to impair the claims of the Mosaic 
regulations to originality and independence. ‘There is a most 
important historical fact here, which such men overlook. It 
has been now shown, that all those things in the Mosaic cul- 
tus, which were formerly considered as peculiarly Egyptian, 
existed not less among other oriental nations, particularly 
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those of India. ‘The researches which have been recently 
instituted respecting the oriental religious systems, have 
established this fact beyond controversy ; and yet no one will 
affirm that Moses borrowed his religious institutions from India. 
It is time to abandon at length an assertion so highly improba- 
ble in itself, and so utterly unsustained by external reasons. 
It is astonishing that it should have remained so long undis- 
puted.* 

We come next to a third mode of viewing the relation 
which is here the subject of remark. It is a recent view, and 
was first proposed by Gérres. According to him, Mosaism is 
said to have had for its basis the religion of nature, which was 
common to all the Orient ; and this foundation, notwithstanding 
the difference in respect to the unity and invisibility of God, 
as well as the ethical element which distinguished Mosaism, 
still occupied a prominent place in the system. ‘This feature 
showed itself most clearly, however, in its symbolic cultus. 
The whole universe, heaven, earth and sea, the sun, the moon, 
the seven planets, the twelve signs of the zodiac, the two 
hemispheres, the two equinoxes, the four elements, the twelve 
months, the three hundred and sixty-five days of the year, 
thunder and lightning, &c., were symbolized, it is said, partly 
in the form of the tabernacle and its furniture, partly in the 
vestments of the priests; while in other ways, also, numerous 
allusions to the ancient orientalism, though often finely 
marked and indistinct, were to be traced through the whole 
ritual establishment.t 

This scheme hardly needs perhaps a serious refutation. It 
will be sufficient to suggest one or two of its difficulties. It 
supposes the amalgamation of one form of religion with 
another, which is wholly incongruous with it. The religion 
of the Hebrews cannot be regarded in any sense as an evolu- 
tion of any idea of mere heathenism. ‘The theory of Gérres 
contemplates it really in this light. What Judaism taught, 
for instance, respecting God, his spirituality, holiness, unity, 
establishes such a chasm between it and that identification of 





* Vatke, in his Biblical Theology, or Religion of the Old Testament (Biblische 
Theologie oder die Religion des A. T’..) has expressed himself very decidedly against 
the theory of the transfer of Egyptian rites to the Hebrew cultus. He argues 
against it strongly and conclusively ; though he proposes another view, which has 
even less to support it than the one which he rejects. His reasons, however, for 
such rejection, do not depend at all for their validity upon his own hypothesis. 

t Gorres, Mythengeschichte, II, p. 522 sq. 
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external nature with God, into which natural religion ultimately 
resolves itself, that the former could never, by any process of 
mere expansion, have grown out of the latter. Besides, Gérres 
would concede to Mosaism a vast superiority to that religion 
of nature, on which he would found it; and yet, in maintain- 
ing that the most important parts of its cultus consisted merely 
of these natural symbols, he would leave it without any pro- 
vision for the expression of its most distinguishing ideas. Such 
a preponderance given to the lower element would have over- 
shadowed entirely the higher. Every person must see that 
no one who allows that Judaism had higher truths to teach than 
those of nature, can admit any such import of its symbols as 
would have defeated that design. And, after all, upon what 
ultimately does Gérres build his hypothesis? It is upon the 
explanation of the Hebrew symbols thrown out by Philo, and 
repeated for substance by Josephus and Clemens of Alexan- 
dria. But what more worthless authority could a man follow, 
than Philo, on such a question as this? Beyond his extrac- 
tion, he had little or nothing in common with the Hebrew. 
He was born on Grecian soil; was educated, thought, and 
felt as a Greek. He was even grossly ignorant of the Hebrew 
language. ‘This deficiency alone must have disqualified him 
from being a competent judge on such a subject. The mode, 
too, in which he proceeded in his explanations, was entirely 
arbitrary, and would have enabled him to draw out any 
other meaning from the Mosaic symbols, as easily as that 
which he adopted as the correct one. But apart from reasons 
of this nature, the notion must be abandoned, because it is 
entirely destitute of the slightest mtimation of its correctness 
in any part of the Old Testament. Where, we ask, can be 
found so much as a syllable about the seven planets, the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, the hemispheres, the equinoxes ? 
And yet, these things are said to have stood constantly before 
the eyes of the Hebrews in the symbols of their worship ! 
The same Pentateuch which warns so earnestly against all 
adoration of the stars, is said to have invested at the same 
time with a sort of religious character the principal constella- 
tions by a figurative representation of them, and to have pro- 
vided even that their symbols should be set up in the sanc- 
tuary itself! How is this consistent? No one can expect us 
to believe it. In short, admitting this view of the relation of 
the Mosaic cultus to paganism, it is necessary first to explain 
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the religion of nature into these symbols, and then to explain 
it out again. 

For completeness of historical review, it may be proper to 
refer to the somewhat kindred, but more extravagant idea, 
which Vatke has broached on this subject. He says that 
the Hebrews, in the time of Moses, had no knowledge of 
Jehovah, but worshipped Saturn; that they subsequently 
transferred their service to the Phoenician Hercules and the 
Sun, and that it was not till a much later period, that the 
monotheistic idea of God, at first entertamed by a few of 
the more enlightened, found its way gradually to general 
recognition among the body of the people. ‘The symbolic 
cultus, particularly the temple and its appurtenances (for the 
tabernacle of the Pentateuch is a fiction), belonged originally 
to the worship of the Sun and Light; but as the Saturn of 
the earlier Hebrews became the Jehovah of the later, all this 
was idealized and understood in conformity with the purer, 
monotheistic doctrines of Judaism in its more perfect state. 
One would think that this was really too absurd to be seri- 
ously proposed. It would naturally occur to one, that the 
well-known history of the Hebrews stands somewhat in the 
way of such argumentation ; but it is to be recollected that 
critics, of the class to which Vatke belongs, make their own 
history, that is, they expunge from it and insert in it whatever 
they choose, which seems to be required for the establishment 
of their particular opinions. ‘The logic, also, of this writer is 
striking. He lays down his premises very modestly, in such 
unpretending terms, as, “ at as possible,” or ‘it seems to me 
probable ;” but when he draws his conclusions, they are put 
as if they were built upon a rock, and did not admit the 
shadow of a doubt. His strong reason for asserting that 
Solomon’s temple was devoted to the worship of the Sun is, 
that Solomon employed Pheenician architects in building the 
temple! He leaves us at a loss, also, to understand of what 
use the Jewish symbols could have been, or what they repre- 
sented, after they had ceased to retain their original import. 
If, for example, the candlestick of the sanctuary was at first a 
symbol of the seven planets, what idea did the Jews attach 
to it after the exile, when their greater illumination led them 
to discard that rude conception? But it is unnecessary to 
expatiate on a vagary like this. 
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§$ 4. Principles of symbolic interpretation. 


As the exegesis of the Scriptures can be conducted to no 
certain or useful results, unless guided by uniform and scien- 
tific rules, so symbolic interpretation has also its laws, and 
must be prosecuted with the same rigid adherence to them. 
Indeed, this caution and method are so much the more neces- 
sary in the case before us, since our liability to be governed 
by mere imagination, or caprice, is here so much greater. We 
proceed, therefore, to lay down some rules for this purpose. 

1. The first, and most general rule which we would 
propose is incontrovertible. The symbolic ritual, both as a 
whole, and in its details, can express only such ideas and 
truths as accord with the acknowledged and elsewhere clearly 
expressed principles of the Mosaic economy. Ideas and 
conceptions which are foreign to the spirit of this economy, 
which contradict it, or are expressly repudiated by it, cannot 
possibly have been signified by its symbols; since it could 
not have been in that case an exhibition or revelation of 
divine truth, but an impediment and contradiction to it. 
The observance of this simple rule would have prevented 
many absurdities, into which writers on this subject have 
fallen. ‘Thus the notion of Gérres, already mentioned, would 
never have been entertained, on this principle. “Only such 
ideas,” says de Wette, “can be symbolized, as were known 
to the institutor of the symbols.”’* Herder,t also, before 
him, admitted, that ‘‘ Moses’s system and rites of worshi 
were full of significancy, even in their details ; but he adds, 
“no one should go out of Moses’s time, the circle of his 
history and associations, in his attempts to affix to them their 
meaning.” Of the abstract truth of these propositions, it is 
impossible for any one to doubt. But how are we to ascer- 
tain, —it is an important question to ask,— what ideas 
were known to Moses, what was the circle of his history? 
Our answer is, we must interrogate, as our chief source of 
information, the symbols themselves which Moses instituted ; 
since the moral and religious ideas of his age were embodied 
here as their most expressive representation, and served, in 
this form, as the basis of the most important ideas of the 
Hebrews, even in later times. ‘Truths were taught here 








*De Wette, Archiologie, § 221, S. 220. 
+ Herder, Geist der Heb. Poesie, 11, 2, nr. 4, S. 36. 
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independently of any didactic inculcation of them, and before 
any expression of them had been made in oral language. 
It was indeed from the contemplation and study of the sym- 
bols, that the Hebrews developed many of the ideas which 
were afterwards delivered and expressed in words. Hence 
we see what use may be made in this particular of the 
Hebrew writings which are subsequent to the time of Moses. 
It does not follow that we have abandoned his age, and 
transferred to it the ideas of a later period, because we find a 
coincidence between the symbolic teachings of the ritual, and 
those contained in the instructions of the prophets. The 
coincidence arises, in many of these instances, from the fact, 
that the truth first shadowed forth to the senses, took at 
length the other form of expression, and passed into the 
body of the written or orally taught doctrines of the Hebrews. 
We may say, indeed, that to find an idea, to which we are 
thus conducted by our scrutiny of the symbols themselves, 
inculcated in express terms at a subsequent period, affords a 
sort of verification of the principles which we have applied 
to these symbols. 

2. The external form and constitution of each symbol 
must first of all be accurately understood, before it can be 
explained. ‘The ground of this is self-evident. ‘The symbol 
is the expression of a spiritual truth by an external object ; 
and how can a man explain this object, without knowing what 
itis? ‘To, proceed in any other way, would be, as Brown 
says,—velle mysteria depromere, nondum aperta cista. Ac- 
cordingly the interpreter must begin his work here with an 
exegetical examination of all that relates to the external 
description of the symbol. The results at which he thus 
arrives must form the basis of his conclusions. ‘This will 
impose upon him no slight labor; but it is the only path, 
irksome as it may be, which will conduct him to success. 
No one who shrinks from the toil of such an extended, 
philological investigation, can pronounce a judgment of any 
value upon topics of this nature. 

3. The explanation of any symbol must be founded upon 
a correct apprehension of the name which designates tt. 
Language is, in general, but especially in the Orient, the true 
mirror which reflects the mind. The name of an object 
always corresponds there to the conception which men enter- 
tain of the nature of that object, and hence it is descriptive : 
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it is the revelation, so to speak, of the peculiar character of 
the object which bears the name. Hence there must be no 
contradiction between the import which we assign to a symbol, 
and the signification of the term by which it is denominated. 
They must stand, on the contrary, in close relation to each 
other; so that either the name shall direct to the interpreta- 
tion, or the interpretation terminate in the name. ‘The ety- 
mology of words must be made, consequently, a subject of 
special attention ; though every thing of a vague or fanciful 
nature must be rejected, and that only suffered to influence 
our decisions which is clear and unquestionable. 

4. Lach particular symbol has, in general, only one 
signification. ‘This is not to be understood, however, as 
implying that the idea in such a case is always a simple one ; 
it may be, on the contrary, an aggregate of ideas, provided 
that these all have their root in one fundamental idea, which 
forms a bond of common union between them, and imparts 
to them a collective unity. Thus, for example, the various 
rites connected with the offering of sacrifices, symbolized 
numerous important truths ; but these are all homogeneous, 
and lie in the elementary idea which the act of sacrifice 
represents. 

5. Each particular symbol has always the same funda- 
mental meaning, whatever may be the connection or combina- 
tion in which it occurs. ‘The aspect of the primary idea 
may be varied by the new circumstances under, which it is 
introduced ; but, with the greater or less prominence of some 
particular modification of the truth which that symbol 
embodies, it remains the same truth still. Thus, for instance, 
the blue color in the outward covering of the tabernacle, 
must have the same signification which it has in the outer 
garment of the high-priest. . 

6. In the interpretation of any symbol, we must distin- 
guish between that which constitutes the symbol, and that 
which is merely incidental to it. ‘That which is necessary 
to the idea or substance of a symbol is one thing ; and that 
which is merely necessary to the external form or existence 
of the symbol, is another. The latter we lay out of the 
account in our interpretation of the symbol, and seek its 
meaning wholly in the former. An example will make this 
clear. It was directed that the candlestick of the sanctuary 
should be furnished with various accompaniments, such as 
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almonds, knops and flowers, which were obviously not neces- 
sary to the candlestick, either as essential parts of it, or as 
helping to express the symbolic idea of “light,” which this 
article set forth. ‘The addition of these things, therefore, 
must be referred to some design. Unimportant as they may 
appear, they must be supposed to have had their separate sig- 
nificancy. It is otherwise with the snuffers and snuff-dishes, 
with which the candlestick was also to be supplied. These 
were indispensable to its use, and are not to be viewed, 
therefore, as existing by themselves. The same remark may 
be made of the various utensils of the sacrificial altar, the 
staves of the tabernacle, the binding of the victim of sacrifice, 
the removal of the ashes, and numerous other objects and 
acts, which were merely necessary to the main things repre- 
sented or performed, and which consequently contribute 
nothing to what we are to regard as taught in such cases. It 
is the neglect of this rule which has brought such infinite 
discredit upon the whole matter of symbolic interpretation. 
The observance of it, under the direction of due sobriety of 
mind, and competent knowledge, will both redeem the study 
from this contempt, and disclose to us a fullness of meaning 
in the Levitical ritual, worthy at once of its divine Author, 
and the exalted purpose which he appointed it to subserve. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


I. BIBLICAL LITERATURE. : 

1. Notes, Critical, Illustrative, and Practical, on the Book of Job: 
With a New Translation, and an Introductory Dissertation. By 
Aueert Barnes. 2 vols. 12mo. New York. Leavitt, Trow & 
Co. 1845. 


Tue merits and demerits of Dr. Barnes, as a commentator, are already 
well known to the community. We suspect that the public judgment 
has been so extensively pronounced upon him, that a new sentence of 
approval or disapproval, based upon the present volumes, is scarcely 
demanded. Of our deep impression of the importance of Biblical com- 
mentary in general, it is unnecessary for us to speak. We need not 
praise highly, and we cannot, too highly, the honest and earnest en- 
deavors of those who undertake, from time to time, to aid the common 
mind or the deep student, in elucidating the word of God. But we 
cannot do otherwise than hold our own opinions of the value and 
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judiciousness of those endeavors in each particular instance ; and as 
Christian reviewers, we have a right to express them. And this we 
may do the more freely, in the present case, because this last production 
of Dr. Barnes has been generally conceded to be his best. It 
partakes, however, very largely, of the characteristics of those which 
have preceded it. In some respects, both this, and all the ‘‘ Notes”’ of 
Dr. Barnes are deficient in several of the qualities which are, in our 
view, essential toa good commentary. They are too diffuse in their 
style. We have too many words, in proportion to the number of 
thoughts. Comprehensiveness and condensation are peculiar excellences 
in this class of writings. If it be replied, the ‘* Notes’’ are designed for 
readers who would be less benefited by concise scholia,—who demand 
the enlarged utterance and repetition of a thought, in order perfectly 
to apprehend it,—we should answer, this cannot be, at least in the case 
of the Notes on Isaiah and Job; for the foreign words, sprinkled so 
profusely over the pages, indicate that they were designed for the 
learned. And the diffuseness of the earlier commentaries for popular 
use by the same author, returns upon us, in the present volumes, with 
the like image and superscription. See in the Notes on chapter 1: 9, 
22. 2:10, 13. 7: 10, ete., passim. The terms in which a science is 
taught should be simple, well chosen, and exact. So, also, should be 
the terms in which is set forth the interpretation of a difficult passage. 

The design of a commentary should be evidently for the learned, or 
evidently-for the unlearned. Without reproach to the latter, it is fair 
to say, that many things might be required or admitted in a commentary 
designed for the Biblical scholar, which others would not appreciate or 
understand. And, on the other hand, many things would be proper in 
a commentary for popular reading, which scholars would not need. In 
this respect, the volumes before us, as well as the Notes on Isaiah, 
seem to us chargeable with imperfection. They seem to be designed 
neither for the one nor for the other. If they were designed for the 
unlearned, there is far too great a show of the oriental languages in 
them. An uneducated person receives no edification from words 
printed in Hebrew, Arabic, or Syriac letters. If they were designed 
for the learned, many things are explained which are sufficiently intelli- 
gible of themselves. Again, a great deal of lexicography is copied into 
the Notes, which every student may be supposed to have already at 
hand, in his. thesaurus and other vocabularies. 

We would not be understood in this remark to say, that the learned 
can get no benefit from popular commentaries : or to exalt one class of 
the community and to degrade another. The learned may obtain great 
advantage from that which is prepared for popular use. We wish the 
popular commentaries were generally more worthy of consultation by 
the learned. But we would be understood to say that there are many 
critical remarks and inquiries, which are both directly and indirectly 
useful to the scholar; but in which any one else would be likely to take 
little interest. 

In a good commentary, it ought to be evident that the author has not 
rested implicitly upon authorities, nor balanced the merits of different 
writers, and chosen from among them the most plausible interpretation ; 
but that he has come to his results by his own original and rigid investi- 

ation. An interpreter should not draw water from the streams, but 
rom the fountain, The place of authorities is not to inform the scholar 
* what he must take for truth; but to confirm the conclusions to which 
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he has arrived independently, or to point out errors in his mode of 
proceeding, and to show in what way they prejudice the result. The 
popular reader, above all, does not need tu have ten or twelve erroneous 
interpretations of a passage set before him, with the reasons of their 


incorrectness, before he is permitted to reach the true meaning. If a. 


proposed interpretation is seen by the commentator to be, on philologi- 
cal or theological grounds, either untenable or false, this is a sufficient 
reason why a popular exposition should not be encumbered with it. A 
divine would hardly be excusable, who should array in a sermon or 
treatise all the erroneous views of a passage, from the fathers down to 
his own times, before giving the true one. A medical teacher would do 
his students little service, who should detail to them a Jong series of 
fanciful cures, before informing them of the only and well-tried specific. 
If original, independent investigation has established the true sense, let 
all the rest be banished out of sight. 

One of the most important things to be observed by an interpreter is 
the proper use of preceding writers. To a person who lacks either 
leisure or learning, taste or skill, for strictly original inquiries, there is 
great temptation, where numerous and reputable authorities are at hand, 
to compile a commentary, instead of producing one. But there are vari- 
ous reasons why an author should not rest upon the judgment of preceding 
writers. All men are fallible. Every one sees through the mists of 
the age, or the mists arising from the influence of his own general 
opinions ; he is guided by the greater or less amount of his own hermeneu- 
tical ability ; he is liable to be led astray by his casual ignorance of facts 
or principles, which, being known, would modify, if they did not 
reverse, his judgments. Above all, such is the continual progress of 
Biblical knowledge, that, in the department of interpretation, the 
authorities of former periods lose their value. Scholia scarcely survive 
a quarter of a century; many of them, not one fourth of that time. 
New light is continually breaking in upon the Scriptures, from the re- 
searches of travellers, scholars, and divines, by which earlier opinions, 
formed in the absence of these new materials, are rendered valueless, 
and the truth is often shown to lie in a different direction. The present 
is an age, in which a man does well to use all the helps within his reach ; 
but his judgments, after all, must be drawn from, and founded upon, 
the pure word of God. He must not follow implicitly this master or 
that, saying, ‘ Lo, here,’ or ‘Lo, there;’ but the simple, truthful 
teachings of the Lord of hosts. 

The book of Job is so remarkable a production that it has drawn to 
itself the attention of the learned, more or less, for a great number of 
years. There areso many difficult questions to be solved in reference to 
it, that imagination and curiosity were early awakened to attempt its 
elucidation. Is the work an allegory, or a true narrative? Who wrote 
the book? To what period of the world did Job belong,—the patri- 
archal, or the Mosaic, or a later one? Was he a real, or a feigned 
personage? Where was his residence? These, and a hundred other 
questions, have been discussed again and again, by a great number of 
the learned, and others. Dr. Barnes gives a catalogue of no less than 
one hundred and forty authors, who have written upon the book of Job, 
including the translations and paraphrases of it ; bs still he has omitted 
some, whose more recent researches have already found their way from 
Germany to this side of the Atlantic. It is some praise to a man to 
have selected wisely, what he should adopt, and what he should reject, 
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from such a wilderness of materials. To this praise Dr. Barnes is 
certainly entitled. 

It is not our intention, nor will our space permit us, to enter into a 
discussion of the questions which pertain to this prolific subject. The 
Introduction covers one hundred and twenty-six pages. In this, we 
have remarks, more or Jess extended, on each of the following points. 
1. The question whether Job was a real person. 2. Where and when 
he lived. 3. The author of the book. 4. The character and design 
of the book. 5. Its canonical authority and inspiration. 6. The patri- 
archal religion, as developed in the book of Job. 7. The state of the 
arts and sciences in the time of Job; astronomy, cosmology, meteorolo- 
gy, mining operations, precious stones, coining, writing, engraving, the 
medical art, music, hunting, husbandry, modes of travelling, the milita- 
ry art, zoology. 8. Exegetical helps to the study of the book of Job. 
In what is said under these various heads, there is much information, 
and many interesting suggestions occur. Our author comes to the 
conclusion that Job was a real person; that he lived in a part of Arabia 
Deserta, and not far from the age of Abraham ; and that the book was 
written by Job himself. But what is not a little singular, after having 
occupied several pages in the Introduction, to show that Job was the 
author of the book, the very first annotation upon the text, copied prob- 
ably, from the marginal notes of some of our common Bibles, is— 
‘* Moses is thought to have wrote [written] the book of Job, whilst 
among the Midianites ! ”’ 

It seems to us, that while the series of arguments in the Introduction 
are, on the whole, well conducted, there are some noticeable defects. 
For example, on page 6, in defending the position that the book of Job is 
a narrative of real events, and not an allegory, the author affirms that 
the specifications of names and places which occur in the book, would 
not be found in an allegory. He adds, ‘* had it been ‘ a supposed case,’ 
to illustrate some great truth, these specifications would have been un- 
necessary, and would not have occurred.’? He proceeds to speak of 
the indefiniteness, in this respect, of our Saviour’s parables, in confirma- 
tion of his views. But he concludes the paragraph by saying, ‘‘ It is 
true, that in a romance, or in an extended allegory, like the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, we expect a detailed statement of names and places; but 
there is no evidence that there is any such extended fictitious narrative in 
the Bible ; and unless the book of Job be one, there is no such extended 
allegory.’? Though we agree, substantially, with the conclusion of Dr. 
Barnes, yet we take leave to say, that his argument is an evident 
pelttio principii, the quietus to which is administered in the closing 
sentence which we have quoted. ‘The argument, reduced to a syllogism, 
seems to be this : 

The Bible does not contain fictitious narratives or extended allegory. 

But it contains the book of Job. 

Therefore, the book of Job is not a fictitious narrative or extended 
allegory. Or thus: 

The Bible contains no extended allegory unless the book of Job is an 
extended allegory. 

But the book of Job is not an extended allegory. 

Therefore, the Bible does not contain, etc. 

The above argument also sets forth a principle of interpretation, from 
which we mustdemur. The author says, ‘‘Had it been merely‘ a supposed 
case,’ to illustrate some great truth, these specifications would have 
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been unnecessary, and would not have occurred.’’ But this is an 
unsafe rule of exegesis. Even if the book were an allegory, who can 
assume the right to say that the Divine Spirit would not have deemed 
the specifications of persons and places necessary, for the sake of 
verisimilitude, or of greater impressiveness? Who has the authority to 
affirm, what, under given circumstances, would have occurred, in the 
process of delivering an inspired communication to men? We can 
judge.of what the Spirit has done; but not so easily, of what, in a 
supposable case, he would do. 

On pages 24—31, is another argument similar to the last upon which 
we have remarked. In treating of the authorship of the book and the 
period when it was written, Dr. Barnes assumes, that if it had been 
written after the exode from Egypt, some allusions to that event and 
to the early history of the Jewish nation, would have been likely to 
appear. In our own judgment, this might or might not have been. 
First, it was not necessary. Again, as Job is represented as living in 
Arabia, and not specially connected in his fortunes, with any part of the 
early Hebrew history, we cannot decide a priori, that such allusions 
must necessarily have been made. And, still more, if the writer were 
of a late age, but had the genius and talent to transplant himself, as it 
were, for the time being, into the spirit of the patriarchal age—the 
period of his hero—it would have been perfectly natural, that he should 
have avoided any reference to the subsequent history of the Jews. 

We say this, however, not because we demur from the opinion of Dr. 
Barnes, but only from his mode of supporting it. A feeble or a false 
argument prejudices a cause, more than it strengthens it. 

We have noticed an instance in the Notes, where our author seems 
also to have ventured upon a hazardous principle of exegesis. In com- 
menting on chapter 5: 5, and examining the interpretation of another 
writer, he says, ‘‘ It is better to mi Sor a slight error in the Hebrew 
text, than to give it [["2¥, the word rendered in our version, ‘robber’] 


the signification of ‘a snare,’ as Noyes does, and as Gesenius proposes.”’ 
We have no Rabbinic reverence for the mere words of Scripture ; yet 
we dread the too wide use of such a principle, if we once begin to 
tamper with it. 

However little we can praise our author for condensation, he is cer- 
tainly entitled to some credit for diligence in the use of his authorities, 
whom he has consulted most industriously. As a specimen, on chapter 
2:9, he has cited the opinions of six writers; on 6: 3, of eight; on 
19 : 25, of ten; on 2: 4, of fifteen. 

It seems to us, that while the Notes expend much labor on points of 
difficulty, they also offer comments on points too simple to need them. 
Even common readers do not need to have explained to them, what is 
meant, when it is said that God ‘‘ doeth great things’’ (5: 9); or to 
be informed that ‘‘ unsavory,’’ (6: 6) signifies, ‘‘ which is insipid or 
without taste ;°’ or that ‘* he is in thine hand ’’ (2:6) implies, ‘‘ he is at 
thy disposal.’’ Hundreds of such instances might be cited. 

We could wish, also, that the author had used somewhat less the 
exhausting method ; that he had not aimed to say on every point all 
that might be said (2: 4); that he had exhibited more sparingly, what 
seems like a show of learning in the extensive quotation of authorities, 
and the citation of extracts from English and classic writers (1: 4, 5, 
20, 21. 2:6. 3:19,21. 4: 14—16, et passim); and that he had reserved 
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for some other occasion, information and remarks not strictly relevant to 
his office as an interpreter (5: 9). 

But we have, perhaps, pursued these remarks sufficiently far.. We 
sincerely wish that the volumes may be useful in the community, and 
that the respected author may enjoy evidence that his various endeavors 
to aid in the study of the word of God are widely beneficial. This 
work, though, in our view, it has defects, contains, also, much that is’ 
excellent ; and as a collection of opinions on many of the most difficult 
parts of the sacred poem, is certainly worthy of circulation. 


2. A Chronological Introduction to the History of the Church. Being 
anew Inquiry into the True Dates of the Birth and Death of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. And containing an Original Harmo- 
ny of the Four Gospels, now first arranged in the Order of Time. 
By the Rev. Samuet Farmar Jarvis, D. D., LL. D. New York. 
Harper and Brothers. 1845. 618 pp. 8vo. 


In Sept., 1838, Dr. Jarvis was appointed by the House of Bishops of 
the Episcopal Church, Historiographer of the church, ‘‘ with a view to 
his preparing from the most original sources now extant, a faithful 
Ecclesiastical History, reaching from the Apostles’ times, to the form- 
ation of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States.”? In 
pursuance of his appointment, the present volume has appeared, as intro- 
ductory to those which are hereafter to follow. The work is of a most 
elaborate character, exhibiting extensive learning, great patience, and 
the most diligent research. Aside from its main object, it will be 
useful for reference for the purposes of general history relating to the 
period which it embraces. The ancient dates have been accurately 
adjusted to the modern, from the year 776 before, to the year 238 after, 
the received Christian era, a period of 1014 solar or tropical years. 
The chronology of the Roman emperors has been adjusted by consul- 
ships, from the destruction of the republic to the death of the Maximini, 
and the accession of the younger Gordian. Dr. Jarvis has, also, 
arrived at the result, ‘‘ that our Lord was exactly thirty-three years and 
three months old, at the time of his passion : ’’—that ‘‘ the annunciation 
of his birth took place in the very same month in which Augustus shut 
the temple of Janus the third time, in token of universal peace : ’’— 
‘** that our Lord’s birth, most probably, took place on the day in which 
it is now celebrated ;’’—and ‘‘ that the year of his birth preceded the 
common Christian era six years.”’ The harmony of the gospels at the 
close forms an interesting and valuable appendix. We shall anticipate 
with great interest, the successive volumes which are to appear. But 
we predict for the learned author much difficulty in his future work, 
if he continues to examine the proper sources with equal diligence. We 
believe those sources will teach both more and less than even a church- 
man would desire. But we shall confidently hope for a candid and full 
exhibition of evidence. The present volume is in the fine style of the 
liberal publishers. 


3. The Pulpit Cyclopedia, and Christian Minister’s Companion: Con- 
taining three hundred and sixty Skeletons and Sketches of Sermons, 
and eighty-two Essays on Biblical Learning, Theological Studies and 
the Composition and Delivery of Sermons. By the Author of Skel- 
etons and Sketches of Sermons, etc. The London Edition of four 
Yolumes, complete in One. D. Appleton & Co. New York. 616 
pp. 8vo. 1845. 
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This volume is said to be the production of a Baptist minister in the 
vicinity of London. The pial part of it is composed of essays on 
four consecutive series of topics ; viz., on Theological Study, the Com- 
— and Delivery of Sermons, the Essential Characteristics of an 

ficient Ministry, and Revivals and Pastoral Duties. These essays 
are brought together from a variety of works, British and American, 
and form a judicious summary of the general instructions, appropriate to 
the work of a Christian minister. Most of them are not new to theolo- 
gians in this country ; but they belong to the classical literature of their 
department.- We earnestly wish that the youthful and adult ministry 
could ‘‘ mark, learn, and inwardly digest them.’? They would exert a 
most benign influence on themselves, and through them, on the commu- 
nity at large. The first part of the work,—the skeletons and sketches 
of sermons,—though it may be valuable for ministers or private Chris- 
tians as an aid to profitable meditation, we cannot very highly approve 
in its primary intent, as.a help to preparation for the pulpit. Such 
helps, liberally used, we believe, act injuriously in two ways; 1. by 
destroying originality, and 2. by preventing ministers from the vigorous 
use of their own powers. And, whatever produces this latter effect, is 
sure to weaken a man’s whole intellectual being, and thus to spoil all 
his productions, and to abridge his usefulness. Many of the skeletons 
are very judicious, and the subjects well chosen. ut we dread any 
thing which shall increase the temptations, already too great, to intel- 
lectual indolence. Great preachers are not those who are formed by 
other men’s skeletons. The ornaments of the pulpit do not spring forth 
armed from other men’s brains, as Minerva from Jupiter’s. Let the 
essays of the second part of this work, which establish principles, be 
thoroughly mastered, and there will be little need and little use for the 
other. 


II. CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


4. The Odyssey uf Homer, according te the text of Wolf. With 
Notes, for the use of schools and colleges. By Joun J.Owen, Prin- 
cipal of the Cornelius Institute. New York. Leavitt, Trow & Co. 
1845. 516 pp. 12mo. 


So many books have been written in explanation of the Homeric 
poems, that it has been remarked, a catalogue of the mere titles would 
be sufficient to fill a volume. There are some points, however, which 
merit a discussion in an extended essay, for the young scholars both of 
England and America. With the increased light that shines upon 
classical literature at the present time, there are more materials for 
such a discussion than ever before ; and more readers would be inter- 
ested in it. A few pages on the most fruitful topics pertaining to 
Homeric literature might appropriately precede the text of a second 
edition of the present work. Was there ever such a person as Homer? 
Or, are the accounts we have of his history and extraction, fabulous, 
and mythological? Were the Homeric poems the work of one man, or 
of several? Did they all originate in one age, and in one part of Greece, 
or were they brought together from remote ages, and distant places? 
Do they bear internal marks of having proceeded from one mind, or 
one period of the world, from one degree of competency for such a 
work, or from one point of civilization? Wolf maintains, that both the 
Tliad and Odyssey were originally a series of songs by different bards. 
Longinus remarks, that the Iliad resembles the rising, the Odyssey, the 
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setting sun. And others have observed, in the former, the tone of 
youth and vigor, and in the latter, of complaining oldage. ‘These obser- 
vations are made on the theory that the author is one. An interesting 
discussion might be given on the theme suggested by these points. 
And the investigation demanded for such a work would be highly 
valuable to the scholar who should undertake it. Critical inquiries of 
this sort do far more to enlarge the mental ability and to improve the 
discipline, than any investigations of mere forms, or of verbal interpre- 
tation. 

The Notes in this edition, so far as we have examined them, are very 
judicious, giving the young scholar as much help as he needs, and at 
the same time, not doing him injustice, by helping him too much. 
Hence, the Notes become fewer, as the work advances, on the supposi- 
tion that the student has mastered the earlier difficulties, and has no 
further need of assistance. The English summary of the contents of 
the Odyssey, at the beginning, and the brief dictionary of persons that 
appear in the poem, at the close, are useful appendages, which will 
contribute much to the clear apprehension, entertained by the student, 
of the work he is reading. 


5. Guide for writing Latin, consisting of Rules and Exercises for Prac- 
tice. By Joun P. Kress. Translated from the German, by Samven 
H. Taytor, Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover. Second Edi- 
tion, Andover. Allen, Morrill & Wardwell. 1845. 


We are happy to find that a second edition of this work is demanded 
so soon. Of the first, we have already expressed our opinion, in a 
former No. of this Review. In the present edition, ‘‘ sume additions 
have been made by the translator, where the illustration of any idiom 
had been omitted, or where a more full statement of it seemed to be 
required.’’ This manual is rapidly taking the place of the old Latin 
Tutor, and is much better adapted to give to the scholar a well ground- 
ed and thorough acquaintance with the principles and spirit of the Latin 
language. 


Ill. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


6. Life of Godfrey William Von Leibnitz. On the Basis of the Ger- 
man work of Dr. G. E. Gunraver. By Jonn M. Mackie. Boston. 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1845, 288. pp. 16mo. 


A large number of biographies of this celebrated philosopher have 
appeared in the German language. It is gratifying, at the distance 
of nearly a century and a half from the time in which he flourished, to 
read in English so full and able a memorial of his history and character. 
Leibnitz was born in June, 1646, and died in November, 1716. He led 
a most laborious and active life. In the words of the preface to this 
work, ‘* he was the great thinker of his age in continental Europe. He 
was the founder of modern German Philosophy. He exerted no un- 
important influence on the general civilization of his countrymen ; 
and by his varied learning, together with his untiring zeal in the cause 
of letters, he gave a new impulse to every department of useful study, 
and thus ‘ yoked all the sciences abreast.’’’ The life, as would be an- 
ticipated from such a description of the man, abounds in incident ; some 
of it bears the sombre character of the age and country to which he 
belonged ; much of it is fresh and life-like, joining the past with the 
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present. Leibnitz appears, in this work, chiefly as a philosopher. This 
was his mission, his calling. His mind never rested. He could not 
be inactive. Even the time occupied in his journeys was spent in deep 
thought and earnest invention. His history is connected with much of 
the scientific history of Europe, during the whole period in which he 
flourished. His travels and his correspondence brought him into con- 
tact, not to say collision, with several of the most eminent men of his 
age. And individual and national jealousy was so often awakened 
against him, that it is not surprising, that years passed away before he 
was thoroughly known, and his character and merits appreciated. ‘The 
present work will be read with interest and profit by learned men of all 
parties, and, we trust, will secure to the author the honor of having 
done an acceptable service to the cause of English literature. 


7. The Lives of the Twelve Apostles: On the Basis of an English 
Abridgement of the work of Cave. By R. W. Cusuman. Boston 
Oliver L. Perkins. 1844. pp. 180. 


The old work of Cave has been, for many years, the standard history, 
in the English Language, of the lives of the Apostles. We have long 
been surprised, either that there was not a late reprint of that work on 
this side of the Atlantic, or that some competent writer had not under- 
taken a history, so attractive in itself, and so obviously within the range 
of works of public interest. The materials, mostly, Jie within a small 
compass, and are generally accessible. Yet few, it is to be presumed, 
have ever collected from the gospels and other writings of the New 
Testament, the items necessary to form a narrative of the acts and life 
of the apostles. Few ministers have gathered up the scattered frag- 
ments, and presented the lives of the apostles, in a series of discourses, 
to their congregations. ‘The present litle book, we hope, will not only 
meet the wants of young persons, but also attract the interest and 
attention of every lover of the Scriptures. The work is written in an 
engaging style, and handsomely printed and bound. It is, also, illus- 
trated by engravings of the head of each of the apostles, many of which, 
we recognize as the same which appear in the common print of the Last 
Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci. 


8. History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catholic. By 
W.H. Prescorr. Inthree volumes. Tenth edition. New York. 
Harper & Brothers. 1845. 


This record of one of the most interesting and eventful reigns, in the 
history of any nation, has special attractions to the American, whose 
native continent was brought to light under its auspicious encourage- 
ment. No period of histury is more worthy of an American pen; and 
we may add, no period has ever been treated in a manner more worthy 
of its subject by any pen. The volumes are read only to be praised, on 
both sides of the Atlantic ; and the fact that the work has reached the 
tenth edition in the space of seven years, is a proof, not only of the taste 
of our countrymen, but of its intrinsic value. ‘The enterprising publish- 
ers have manufactured the work with a beauty worthy of its character 
and its subject. Such history, if the materials would but hold out, 
would soon wholly displace injurious and unmeaning fiction. 

VOL. X.—NO. XXXVII. 13 
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9. Principles of Medical Jurisprudence; with so much of Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, and the Practice of Medicine and Surgery 
as are essential to be known by Lawyers, Coroners, Magistrates, 
Officers of the Army, Navy, ete. By Wittiam A. Goy, M. B., 
London. First American Edition. Edited by C. A. Ler, M. D., 
who has added 200 pages of original matter, adapting the work tothe 
wants of the Medical and Legal Professions in the United States. 
New York. Harper & Brothers. 1845. 


This stately octavo, of 711 pages, contains a fund of information in 
the department of medicine, which will interest and profit the general 
student, as well as those for whom it was specifically designed. Knowl- 
edge is not to be despised, underany form. And he whose circumstances 
permit him to do so, is well employed in extending his researches be- 
yond the limits of his particular calling ; at Jeast so far as to gain a 
general acquaintance with the principles of others. Few works combine 
so Jarge an amount of varied information on the subject of medicine, as 
this. In certain cases, we can conceive that it may be an invaluable 
guide to gentlemen of the legal and medical professions. ‘The American 
Editor says in his preface: ‘‘ It is a comprehensive epitome of all that 
is known in Medical Jurisprudence, embodying within a convenient com- 
pass all its facts and principles, illustrated by a sufficient number of 
cases.’’ The text embraces many of the opinions, on legal questions, 
of Chancellor Kent, furnished expressly for this work. 


10. The prospect of Death, an Incentive to Christian Constancy and 
Faithfulness. A Discourse delivered on Occasion of the Death of 
Rev. Jonatuan Gone, D. D., President of Granville College. With 
a Sketch of his Life. By Epmunp Turney, Granville, Ohio. Hart- 
ford, Conn. Robins & Smith. 1845. 22 pp. 8vo. 


This Discourse is founded on Acts 20: 24. ‘* None of these things 
move me,’’ etc. It is a valuable tribute to the great and good man whom 
it commemorates. Few persons fill a larger place in the public eye, or 
ag through life with such unsullied honor and extensive usefulness, as 

r. Going. His memory is embalmed in thousands of hearts; and his 
influence has reached, through his pupils, many who have scarcely, if 
ever, heard his name. We are happy to learn that an extended memoir 
will probably be published. In the mean time, we are grateful for. the 
_— sketch. Dr. Going was born in Reading, Vt., March 7, 1786. 

e entered Brown University in 1805, and the next year, became hope- 
fully pious, and united with the First Baptist Church in Providence, R. I. 
After his graduation, in 1809, he spent a season in studying theology 
with Dr. Messer, the President of the University. In May, 1811, he 
was ordained pastor of the Baptist Church in Cavendish, Vt., and in 
December, 1815, removed to Worcester, Mass. Here he lived for sev- 
enteen years, as an efficient and successful pastor ; not only laboring for 
the spiritual welfare of his own parish, but diffusing around him on every 
side a hallowed influence in favor of all the benevolent operations of the 
age, of which he was among the early and devoted supporters. While 
he was settled at Worcester, his mind was deeply interested in the sub- 
ject of Home Missions; and in January, 1832, he resigned his pastoral 
charge, that, in another sphere, he might promote more effectually literary 
and theological instruction, and the diffusion of the gospel, in the Western 
States. For five years, he was Corresponding Secretary of the American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society ; and by his ardent zeal, sound judg- 
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ment, and weight of character, he placed that important association ona 
basis of permanent prosperity and usefulness. In the autumn of 1837, 
he was invited to take the Presidency of Granville College, Ohio, and 
accepted the invitation. In this station, so congenial with his feelings 
and his wishes to benefit that portion of our Union, he labored with 
untiring diligence. In addition to his duties in the College, his influence 
as a preacher, a wise adviser, and an ardent friend of education and 
religion, was widely felt. And he continued to labor in the great cause 
to which he had devoted his life, almost to its close. He was laid aside 
from most of his public work early in the summer, and died Nov. 9, 
1844, aged 58 years. His loss is deplored by all the religious institu- 
tions, the societies, and the churches, of the State; but it falls heaviest 
on the College, which was unusually blest in having, in its early days, 
such a foster-father. We are pleased to learn that its Faculty have 
vigorously fulfilled their duties since the removal of their Head, and that 
the Trustees have taken efficient measures to fill the vacant chair. 


11. Essay on our Lord’s Discourse at Capernaum, recorded in the Sixth 
Chapter of St. John. By Samvuet H. Turner, D. D. New York. 
Harper & Brothers. 1845. 149 pp. 12mo. 


This work was called forth by a series of Lectures by Dr. Wiseman, 
first delivered to Theological Students at Rome, and afterwards printed 
in England,—the design of which was to prove that in John vi, our 
Lord taught the Romish doctrine of the real presence. Dr. Turner dis- 
tributes his volume into three parts. First, he examines the views of 
Dr. Wiseman ; then, gives a true exposition of the chapter, and finally, 
illustrates and confirms his own conclusions, by citing the testimony of 
several of the Fathers, and of men of later times. We are happy to find 
in it a sober and common-sense discussion, based on the principles of 
reason andtruth. Inthe present juncture, we do well to be prepared 
with such means of setting forth and maintaining truth, and meeting 
error. We know not to what contest we may yet be called in defending 
the faith of the Scriptures. Happy is he whose mind is well furnished ; 
his understanding, acute to discern error ; his faith, strong to resist it ; 
and his learning, profound and available, to dissipate it, and put it to 
shame. 


12. A History of Greece. By the Right Rev. Connor Turriwatt, 
Lord Bishop of St. David’s. New York. Harper & Brothers. 


In the Correspondence of Dr. Arnold,—and no man could be a more 
competent judge in such matters,—we find the following opinion of this 
work : ** You will be glad to hear, I think, that the volumes of Thirl- 
wall’s Greece seem to me to improve as the work advances. There 
never could be a doubt as to the learning and good sense of the book ; 
but it seems to me to be growing in feeling and animation, and to be 
now a very delightful history, as well as a very valuable one.”’ The 
work is finely printed in double columns, and to be completed in eight 
numbers. Price 25 cents a number. 


13. Old Humphrey’s Observations. Fifth Edition. New York. Robert 
Carter. Boston. New England Sabbath School Union. 


We have read many of the pieces in this handsome volume with great 
pleasure. They contain much truth, communicated in an impressive 
and entertaining manner, and are truly practical in their character. Be- 
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sides, like the other works of this favorite author, the whole is inter- 
spersed with serious reflections, so judiciously interwoven as never to 
disgust, and so earnest and solemn as to make it impossible to pass them 
by, as unmeaning expletives. We like every thing in the book, except 
the quaint title of the author, which is by no means to our taste. ‘* A 
rose would be as sweet under any other name ;”’ and an interesting book 
would be equally interesting, under the author’s own proper title, or 
with no title at all. We do not believe that this kind of fictitious titles 
is of any value in securing readers. 


14. The Rockite. An Irish Story. By Cuartotre Evizazetu. Fourth 
Edition. New York. J.S.Taylor& Co. Boston. N.E.S.S.Union. 


We have an aversion to tales, though founded on fact. ‘The dramatic 
character kept up in the present work shows thé most cursory reader, 
that it cannot, probably, be throughout true history. ‘The conversations 
are not such as are ordinarily made a matter of record. But if it is 
fiction, it must stand on a level with most of the fiction of the modern 
school, which pleads for itself on the ground that it is founded on fact. 
Such works create a taste for others of the same class, equally resting 
on a historical basis, but which we should dread to give to our children 
for their mental sustenance. The present volume, however, has as good 
claims as any of the works of its class, to be praised, and far better 
than many. It teaches principles concerning the true, unchangeable 
spirit of Popery, which ought to be widely known ; and its dramatic 
method will procure for it a reading, where a work in the more sober 
guise of pure history would be summarily cast aside. It is an important 
and difficult question, how far it is allowable to adorn history with the 
garb of fiction. Many things might be said, in favor of a proper use of 
it. But, on the other hand, it could be shown that the proper use lies 
so near the boundaries of the abuse, that even the use, under any ordi- 
nary circumstances, should be deprecated. 


15. Willie Grant, or, the Little Pharisee. By A. M. C. Boston. 
New England Sabbath School Union. 1844. 


Some of the first principles of practical religion are taught in this little 
book, which is designed especially for the use of children. It is written 
in the form of narration. There is sufficient ingenuity in the plan, and 
simplicity in the style. The printing, cuts, and binding are appropriate, 
attractive, and unassuming, yet graceful and beautiful. ‘These give to 
the book an additional charm, which will make it a favorite among the 
young. 

16. 1. Songs for the Sabbath. By various Authors. Boston. O. L. 
Perkins. 


2. The Preciousness of Christ to all who Believe. By J. THornton. 
Boston. O. L. Perkins. 


3. Scripture Marks of Salvation, drawn up to help Christians to know 
the true state of their souls. From the sixty-second Edinburgh 
Edition. By Rev. Rispon Darricor. With Fenelon’s Pious 
Reflections. Boston. O. L. Perkins. 


These little volumes, in the modern style of manufacture, delicately 
printed and bound, have external attractions to win the eye and please 
the taste; but far more valuable inward attractions, to feast the mind 
and win the heart. No. 1 is an interesting selection of good poetry, 
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adapted to Sabbath reading. The pieces are generally spirited, and in 
good taste. We look in vain, however, for an orderly arrangement. 
There is no succession of thought, giving the book a beginning, middle, 
and end. Nothing appears, why the editor might not have continued to 
append piece upon piece, in the same manner, without end. There is 
contact in the thoughts; but not combination, not continuativeness. 
This we regard as a defect. No. 2 and 3 are delightful spiritual gems. 
The influence of such works must be most beneficial upon the piety of 
those who make them daily companions ;—who not only have them, but 
read them and meditate on them, and are controlled by them. We 
thank the publisher, in the name of the public, for sending forth in these 
gilded miniatures, works of such true worth. We are glad to state that the 
same publisher has issued in very handsome style that standard volume 
of Baxter, the ‘‘ Call to the Unconverted,’’ embracing as an appendix, 
Baxter’s tract, ‘* Now or Never,”’ and his ‘‘ Fifty Reasons why a sinner 
ought to turn to God without delay.’’ This work is embellished with 
two steel engravings. In its present attractive form, we hope it is des- 
tined to enter upon a new and still wider mission of usefulness. 


17. The Young Man; Or, Guide to Knowledge, Virtue and Happiness, 
Lowell. N.L. Dayton. 1845. 


This little volume has a pretty exterior, and considerable merit for 
common sense, in the interior. A portion of it is Chesterfieldian ; most 
of it, however, is of a more intellectual grade. It contains, onthe whole, 
an unadorned and simple statement of principles, which, it seems to us, 
any young person of sound judgment and ordinary education, would be 
likely to carry out, aside from the teaching of books. It is a miniature 
gilded volume of 224 pages; the paper, however, is not very white, nor 
the execution of the typographical part very striking for its beauty. 


18. Address delivered before the Rhode Island Historical Society, at the 
Opening of their Cabinet, Nov. 20, 1844. By Wituiam GamMeLL, 
Professor of Rhetoric in Brown University. Providence. B. Crans- 
ton & Co. 1844. 30 pp. 8vo. 


This excellent Address, in the language of the Committee who re- 
quested its publication, ‘‘ sets forth, in a philosophic spirit and in language 
truly eloquent, the noble uses of History, and the important purposes 
which the Rhode Island Historical Society is endeavoring to accomplish.”’’. 
We have rarely been so highly gratified with the matter and the manner, 
the form and the spirit of a public discourse. It is an honor to the intel- 
lect and the taste of the author, and a guaranty for the useful service 
which may be expected of him in the important chair in the University 
which he fills.—The edifice, at whose opening the discourse was deliv- 
ered, is situated in the neighborhood of the College buildings. The base 
is of granite, and the walls of rubble stone, stuccoed and colored, to 
represent granite. ‘The principal room contains galleries on three sides, 
Under the front gallery are two rooms, ten feet by twelve each. The 
dimensions of the Cabinet are as follows: 36 ft. 6 in. front by 50 ft. 6 in. 
rear, and 29 ft. high from the ground to the top of the cornice. The 
land on which it stands is 80 ft. by 100, and is graded, fenced, and orna- 
mented with trees.—Such an Institution is not only an ornament to the 
city, but a literary memento, constantly recalling the attention of the 
people to the interesting history of the past, and reminding them of the 
value of the labors of other years, which are now enshrined in their 
original forms within its walls, and which live and re-appear in the spirit 
of later generations. 
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19. The Art of Elocution, exemplified in a systematic course of Exercises. 
By Henry N. Day, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in the Western 
Reserve College. A.H. Maltby. New Haven. 1844. pp. 264. 
12mo. For sale by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. Boston. 


For the public speakers of our country, one of the most important 
attainments is the proper development and education of the vocal organs. 
The teachers of public and other schools, twenty or thirty years since, 
and we fear, even now, have much to answer for in respect to the faulty 
elocution of the pulpit, the bar, and the popular assembly. It is emi- 
nently important that the requisite instruction in this department be given 
while the organs are flexible, and before bad habits are formed and 
strengthened. Yet most of the teachers of youth, a few years back, 
seemed to have no conception of the proper instruction to be given, in 
respect to the use of the organs of speech. ‘Too little attention has been 
given by professors of the art of reading and speaking tothe power of the 
letters, and to accurate syllabication. The pronunciation of few of our 
public orators will bear the test of an acute ear. There are multitudes of 
young scholars, who have never been taught that there is a difference 
between loud speaking and high speaking ; between a larger volume of 
voice on the same key, and the elevation of the pitch to a higher key. 
The work of Prof. Day discusses these principles in an accurate manner, 
and in simple terms, easy to be understood. The examples for praxis 
are well chosen, and the whole work, worthy of extensive patronage. It 
has our sincere commendation. 


ARTICLE IX. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


AMERICA. 


Our scientific readers will be interested to learn that Wiley & Putnam, N. Y., 
are about to publish a “‘ Tour through the United States, with Remarks on the 
Geology of the country, by Charles Lyell, Esq.”—We see also announced Dr, 
Miller’s Chemistry of Vegetable and Animal Physiology, edited by Prof. Silli- 
man. Dr. Miller is as highly esteemed in Holland, as Liebig in- Germany.—Dr. 
Thomas Spencer, of Geneva College, has just published an abstract of his Lec- 
tures on Vital Chemistry, containing a new theory of calorification and animal 
heat, which is said to be worthy of the attention of the scientific. 

We are glad to notice several new historical works, just issued. Among them 
are the Lectures of Dr. Arnold on History, published by the Appletons, N. ¥.., ina 
uniform volume with the “ Life and Correspondence.” Also, Maunder’s Treas- 
ury of History, with an appendix, by J. Inman, containing the History of the 
United States, in 2 vols. 8vo.—W. C. Taylor’s “ Manuals of Ancient and Modern 
History,” is just issued in a vol. of 800 pages. 


ENGLAND. 


The ee and some other remains of the late John Foster, with a 
Memoir by J. E. Ryland, and Notices of John Foster as a preacher and a 
companion, by John Sheppard, is announced, to appear in London within a 
few months.—In the statistics of the Educational Institutions of the East India 
Co. in India,—the oldest of which, with a single exception, is of only 28 years’ 
standing—it is stated that the total number of scholars is 8,281. There are 1,683 
Mohammedan students, to 6,035 Hindoo students, The proportion of the Mo- 
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hammedan students far exceeds the proportion of the Hindoo students, relatively 
to their respective populations, Five-eighths of the whole number of students 
learn English ; 426 learn Sanscrit; 572, Arabic; and 801, Persian. There are 
248 Christians in the schools, and 197, who are neither Christians, Mohamme- 
dans, nor Hindoos. The medical school sends forth accomplished practitioners, 
in the various branches of medicine and surgery, from almost every caste of 
Hindoos, and from the Mohammedans, also, as well as from Christians ;—a cir- 
cumstance which is of some value in reference to the establishment of the opin- 
ion, that the diffusion of Christianity and civilization is fast breaking down the 
prejudices of the nations of India. 


*" GERMANY. 


The Seventh Convention of the Philologians and Teachers of Germany, 
assembled at Dresden, on the Ist of October, and continued its session for 
several days. It is described as the most splendid literary jubilee which Ger- 
many has yet known. The attractiveness of the place,—Dresden, the Germans 
call the northern Florence,—and the facilities for reaching it, now that so many 
railroads connect the Saxon capital with other parts of the country, drew 
together an unusual concourse of distinguished men. The printed catalogue of 
the members of the Convention, shows not fewer than 412 names,—more than 
twice as many as ever assembled on any previous anniversary of the kind. 
Among these, were many of the first philologians and scholars of the land. The 
world-renowned Hermann presided at the fete. Members of the royal family 
honored the occasion by their personal attendance. The brightest ornaments of 
the principal Universities and Gymnasia were tnere. Leipzig was represented, 
among others, by Becker, Dindorf, Haupt, Klotz and Westermann ; Berlin, by 
Lachmann, Zumpt, and Gerhard; Halle, by Rédiger, Meier and Pott; Jena, b 
Gottling, Hand and Weissenborn; Manchen, vy Thiersch ; Gottingen, by K. F. 
Hermann and Schneidewin, etc. ; the gymnasia were represented by Stallbaum, 
Nobbe, Eckstein, Poppo, Rost, etc.,etc. Essays were read, and the topics grow- 
ing out of them or any others relating to the interests of classical study, general 
philosophy, or education, were freely and spiritedly discussed by the members. 
One of the most pleasant incidents which enlivened the occasion, was the pre- 
sentation by Thiersch, of a silver cup to Hermann, wrought after the manner of 
a much admired vase, obtained from the ruins of Pompeii, and covered with 
various Grecian devices, drawn chiefly from the Lliad. It was accompanied by a 
speech, in which the orator acknowledged the eminent services of the old Gre- 
cian Nestor, and thanked him in the name of his now widely dispersed and num- 
berless pupils, for the impulse and instruction which they had received from him. 


Recent Publications in Sacred Literature-—The Life of Jesus, exhibited ac- 
cording to the Evangelists, by J. P. Lange, Professor of Theology at Zurich. 
The design of this work is the same as that of the numerous other produc. 
tions under the same title, which have recently made their appearance in oppo- 
sition to Strauss. It is represented as written with signal ability, with crit- 
ical tact, and ageneral coincidence of views between the author and such writers 
as Krabbe, Ebrard, Weisse, and others, who have preceded him in the discussion 
of the same topics.—Copious Manual of the Hebrew Language, by Heinrich 
Ewald, fifth edition. In this new edition, the author has reduced to one work 
the contents of his two previous publications under the title of ‘‘ Copious Crit- 
ical Grammar of the Hebrew Language,” and his ‘Grammar of the Hebrew 
Language of the Old Testament.” His Hebrew Introduction for learners, is a 
distinct treatise from either of the foregoing.—The Christian doctrine —— 
Sin, by J. Miller. This is a re-written work, in two volumes.—Manual of Churc 
History, by J. C. S. Giesler,a fourth and re-modelled edition. Part first of 
volume first, is all that has yet appeared. The edition of this work, translated 
in this country by Mr. re sem is the third.—Brief Explanation of the 
Epistles to Titus, Timothy, and the Hebrews, by Dr. W. M. L. de Wette. Only 
one additional volume is now wanting, in order to extend this work over the 
entire New Testament.—The last volume of Dr. Hengstenberg’s Kirchen-Zei- 
tung contains an extended review of Prof. Guerike’s Introduction to the New 
Testament. It is pronounced the most important publication which has appeared 
in this department of criticism for a long period. It is considered, both in the 
general correctness of its positions, and in the thoroughness of its discussions, 
as superior to any other work on the same subject. This notice is from an 
anonymous source ; but ina communication to the writer, Dr. Hengstenberg him- 
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self, speaks of this Introduction in the following terms: “ Among all German 
works upon Introduction to the New Testament, there is none which is so well 
adapted to furnish a view of the present condition of this study in Germany—none 
which exposes with so sound and sober a criticism the fanciful hypotheses, with 
which a certain class of men have sought in our day to impair the genuineness 
and credibility of some of the principal writings of the New Testament—none 
which would be so well suited to counteract the injurious consequences, which a 
book like de Wette’s Introduction, for instance, would produce in the English 
world. A permanent and faultless work, indeed, on this subject would be impos- 
sible, in the existing state of this science in Germany. The series of mono- 
graphic essays on the various topics embraced in a Manual of Introduction to 
the New Testament, has not yet been carried so far among us, as to lay the foun- 
dation for such a work. This of Dr. Guerike is the best which has yet been 
written; and may be safely opposed to the skeptical tendencies of such a book as 
that of de Wette.” 


Publications in Classical Literature.—History of Roman Literature, by Dr. J. C. 
F. Bahr, of the University at Heidelberg, in two volumes, third greatly improved 
and extended edition. The first of these volumes was published in September 
last, and the second has probably ere this, made its appearance. Itis the classi- 
cal work on this subject, and shares this honor with no other performance.— 
Freund, of Breslau, has issued the first part of an abridged edition of his larger 
Latin Lexicon, for school and private use.—Crusius, who has acquired so much 
reputation as an author of special Lexicons, has added to his previous labors of 
this kind a complete Dictionary of Xenophon’s Memorabilia.—Grdfenhan has 
finished the second volume of his History of Classical Philology in Antiquity. 
In this he completes the history of Philology among the Greeks, and brings down 
the same subject, so far as regards the Romans, to the time of Augustus.—An 
edition of 'T. Curtii Rufi de gestis Alexandri Magni regis Macedorum libri qui 
supersunt octo., with critical and exegetical remarks, by Dr. J. Mitzell, of Berlin, 
in two parts. Also, a smalleredition of this work by the same author, 1843. The 
smaller edition contains all the important results of the larger, but excludes 
many of those more extended discussions, for which a place could be afforded 
only in a copious commentary.—Cicero M. T. Laelius sive de amicitia dialogus, 
accompanied by a Commentary, by M. Seyffert of the gymnasium at Branden- 
burg. ‘lhe same author has now published also his select dialogues of Lucian, 
namely, the Dream, Anarcharsis, Demonax, Timon and Jupiter Tragoedus, which 
were mentioned in our last Review as in preparation—Hand Atlas of Ancient 
History and Geography for the use of schools and private students, contained in 
12 charts, by 7. W. Kutscheit, 1344. The excellences of this publication are 
such, that the Prussian Cultus-Ministerium have, by an official notice, recom- 
mended its general adoption in the public schools. 


Wigand of Leipzig has commenced the publication of Mr. Bancroft’s History 
of the United States, in the German language. ‘The first part has appeared. ‘The 
translator is A. Kritzschmar. H. 


ITALY. 


Botta’s History has just been published in Lombardy for the first time. It has 
formerly been rigidly prohibited and excluded by the Austrian government. The 
contest, however, is now given up; and the permission of this work, once under 
bann, itis thought, will exert a most beneficial influence in favor of the free 
circulation of books. In this respect, a highly liberal policy is said to be pursued 
by Leopold Ul, the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Works are permitted, if not 
encouraged, in his capital, which are strictly forbidden in Rome, Naples, Milan, 
etc. Through his influence in this respect, Florence may be regarded as the 
capital of literary and intellectual Italy. 


Niccolini, the first Italian poet of his day, and author of *‘ Arnaldo da Brescia,” 
has recently published a new edition of that work, in 3 vols. Svo. It is said to 
abound in sentiments which are calculated to make the ecclesiastical and other 
tyrants of Italy tremble on their thrones. It was published last year at Marseilles 
in France, and immediately prohibited throughout Italy. Tuscany could not 
stand alone, and prohibited it also. But withina few weeks, 3,000 copies were 
soldin Florence. To this edition, two new tragedies have been added, anda 
Discourse on the tragedy of the Greeks, and on that of Italy, occupying nearly 
100 pages, and now published for the first time. The secret leaven of liberal 
principles working among the people, and the reputation of Niccolini, seem to 
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prevent the authorities from venturing any action against him. He has for some 
time enjoyed, and still enjoys, a government salary, as a Professor in the Academy 
of Fine Arts. 

Much interest has been recently excited by Cesare Balbo’s “ Delle Speranze d’ 
Italia,” a work which, from its title, may be judged to be not altogether pleasing 
to the political despots of that country. It was immediately prohibited in Italy, 
but in Sardinia it is permitted to circulate freely. Copies can also be obtained 
at Florence. Thus the Jeaven of a liberal spirit is not to be wholly controlled. 

The “Scientific Association of Italy” met at Milan, in September last. The 
names of 1200 members were enrolled, notwithstanding the qualifications for 
membership were more strictly scrutinized than usual. The meetings are held, 
annually, in the large cities. ‘The next is to be at Naples. The recent meeting 
was the sixth annual convocation. The design is to bring together scientific men 
from every quarter, for the purpose of mutual consultation, and also to exerta 
favorable influence for the elevation and literary spirit of the cities in which the 
meetings are successively held. The members are distributed into Committees 
on the various subjects of scientific research, who offer reports embodying the 
fruits of their investigations, followed by free discussions. By the liberality of the 
city, at the Jate convention, a work descriptive of Milan and its environs in 2 
vols. 8vo., was issued, and a copy given to every member. Twenty-five mem- 
bers of the recent Congress were Gaaan 3 two were ladies. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A careful observer cannot fail to notice with interest the evident progress of 
liberal principles on the Continent of Europe. “ Recently an excommunicated 
Romish priest has addressed a pamphlet to the lower orders of the Roman clergy, 
calling upon them to unite their exertions with him, in the pulpit and in the con- 
fessional chair, against the Bishop of Rome, in order to found, by council and 
synod, a national German Catholic Church, independent of the Roman See. He 
purposes to abolish auricular confession, the celebration of mass in Latin, the 
making of proselytes by money, the oppression of the lower clergy by the higher 
hierarchy, insists on the right of private judgment, and the right to marry for all 
priests. The police have seized the pamphlet. The priest, who stands at the 
head of a small German Catholic community in Schneidemuhl, in Prussia, dis- 
tributes the holy supper in both forms, without auricular confession, and reads 
the mass according to the recognized Roman rule, but in German, and omitting 
what refers to the saints and their intercession. In Bromberg, the excitement in 
favor of the new German Catholic church is very great; and from Konigsberg, an 
address has been sent to the priest, Czerski, signed by forty-three of the most 
influential men in East and West Prussia, including several professors of the 
University, the chaplain of the garrison, teachers and directors of schools, and 
several members of the upper law courts, in support of the same principles.” 


At a recent meeting of Presbyterian clergymen at Lausanne, Switzerland, a 
resolution was passed, asserting that God had forbidden church and state to inter- 
fere, the one with the other; and that the church were bound to govern them- 
selves by the word of God, without reference to any political organization. 


The Synagogue of Jerusalem, whose members are known for their deep aver- 
sion to every innovation, and to progress in general, have pronounced a sentence 
of excommunication against all the Israelites who should participate, either as 
collectors or donors, in the subscription now open in cae for the purpose of 
encouraging agriculture among the Jews of Asia, and establishing at Jerusalem, 
for the indigent of those same Jews, an extensive hospital and schools for adults 
and children of both sexes. Among the persons visited with this anathema, are 
the heads of the different branches of the Rothschilds, who have subscribed 
100,000f. towards that charitable undertaking.” 


The number of Catholic dioceses in the United States, is 21; apostolic vica- 
rate, 1; bishops, 17; bishops elect, 8; priests, 634; priests deceased during the 
ow year, 12: increase in the number of clergymen, since the publication of the 

atholic Almanac for 1843, 55; number of churches, 611; other stations, 461 ; 
ecclesiastical seminaries, 19; clerical students, 261; literary institutions for 
young men, 16; female academies, 48 ; elementary schools, every where through- 
out most of the dioceses ; Catholic periodicals, 15. The number of the Catholic 
population in our country, according to their own reckoning, is between one 
million and a half and two millions. 
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QUARTERLY LIST. 


DEATHS. 


Moses Barer, Cape Girardeau Co., Mo., 
aged 60. 

Ira Benepict, Richfield, N. Y., Jan. 18, 
aged 42, 

Bensamin Buck, Orland, Me., Dec. 10, 
aged 76. 

Cuarues F. Burnuey, Charlotte Co., Va., 
Dec. 12, aged 31. 

Wittiam Fitowers, Smith Co., Tenn., Jan., 
aged 77. 

Dantet H, Gittetts, Mobile, Ala., Feb. 9. 

Isaac Haut, Knox, Me., Nov. 25, aged 88. 

E. Rosrns, Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 12. 

Exuias Taytosx, Belgrade, Me., Jan. 19, 
aged 83. 

Euisna S. Witt1aMs, Beverly, Mass., Feb. 
3, aged 87. 


ORDINATIONS. 


SamvEt R. Attarp, Chester, Mass., Dec. 5. 
Tuomas U. ALLEN, New Bedford, Mass., 
Jan. 23. 
ALBERT A. ANDERSON, Minersville, Schuyl- 
kill Co., Pa., Jan 7. 
Joun P. Batpwin, Woodstown,N.J.,Dec.17. 
Osit W. Brices, Baltimore, Md., Dec. 22. 
Joun H. T. Crank, Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
Dec. 29. 
Francis E. Cuzaves, Sanbornton, N. H., 
Jan. 22. 
Davis Coss, Chatham, Mass., Jan. 14. 
Otiver Graves, Hague, Vt., Dec. 9. 
Otis Hackett, Rochester, N. Y., Aug, 28. 
A. M. Hawkes, Alabama, Nov, 30. 
Wituram Hawkes, Chesterfield, Gravois 
Set., Mo., Feb. 10. 
Luke Hircucock, Munson, Geauga Co., O., 
Feb. 18. 
Revsen B. James, Chesterfield, Lucas Co., 
O., Dec. 
Orrin B. Jupp, New Haven, Conn., Jan. 15. 
Nizes Kinng, Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 28. 
Watrtsr LevisEe, Bedford, Cuyahoga Co., 
O., Dec. 18. 
Epear M. Levy, West Philadelphia, Pa., 
Dec. 24, 
Justin R. Loomis, Waterville, Me., Jan. 8. 
Joun E. Massey, Ketocton, Loudon Co., 
Va., Jan. 15. 
W. R. Norturop, Washington, Erie Co., 
_. Pa., Feb. 12. 
Puitetus OLNEY, Pultney, Steuben Co., N. 
Y., Dec. 18. 
Lyman Pater, East Hillsdale, Mass., 
Feb. 20. 
Ina C. Perrins, Pennsylvaniaburg, Ind., 
Dec. 28. 
Wit.raM Prerce, Sugar Creek, O., Feb. 14. 
— O. Putney, Ashford, Conn., 
an. l. 





A. M. Raespa eg, Ballardsville, Oldham Co., 
Ky., Jan. 

Josuva E. Rug, Jacobstown, N. J., Jan. 30. 

Cuar_es B. Saunpers, Hebron, Ala., Dec. 2. 

Wittiam B, Serrineton, Albany, N. Y., 
Dec. 5. 

Davip SHaver, Lynchburg, Va., Nov. 23. 

Joun C. Srocxsripce, Waterville, Me., 
Jan. 8. 

Georcs W. Strong, Oxford, Chen. Co., N. 
Y., Nov. 7. 

Esen G. Trask, Industry, Me., Dec. 19. 

Jacos B. VAN HusEn, Summit, Scho. Co., 
N. Y., May 23. 

SamveLt WALLACE, Minerva, Ky., Nov. 

ReEvBEN WHITAKER, Clear Fork, Guernsey 
Co., O., Feb. 5. 

~~ B. WinFrREE, New Bridge, Va., Oct. 

l. 
Orrin T. WALKER, Orleans, Mass., Dec. 5. 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 
Liberty Mills, Wabash Co., Ind., Sept. 21. 
Keeler, Van Buren Co., Mich., Nov. 9. 
Albany, N. Y., 5th chh., Nov. 20. 

New Albany, Ind., Nov. 23. 
Central Falls, R. I., Nov. 24. 
Enon, Warren Uo., N. C., Nov. 
Gardner’s, Warren Co., N. C., Nov. 
Rodman, Jefferson Co., N. Y., Dec. 13. 
Minden, Claiborne Par., La., Dec. 20. 
Millport, Chemung Co., N. Y., Dec. 24. 
Hughes River, Ritchie Co., Va., Dec, 25. 
West Fork chh., Wood Co., Va. Dec, 28. 
New Pittsburg, Wayne Co., O. 
eeenareie, Pequea Val., Lanc.Co., Pa., 
n 


Jan. 2. 
New Bedford, Mass., 2d chh., Jan. 22. 
Sandusky City, O., Feb. 19. 


DEDICATIONS. 


Near Greenwich, Pa., Nov. 9. 

Dublin, N. H., Nov. 13. 

Port Jervis, Orange Co., N. Y., Nov. 14, 
Trenton, N. J., Nov. 28. 

Pequea Valley, Lancaster Co., Pa., Dec. 12. 
North Cornwall, Conn., Dec. 18, 

Jersey Shore, Lycoming Co., Pa., Dec. 25, 
Mechanicsville, Conn., Dec. 26, 

Xenia, O., Dec. 26. 

Niles, Michigan, Jan. 1. 

West Kensington, Pa., Jan. 1. 

Alleghany City, Pa., Jan. 5. 

Effingham, N. H., Jan. 15. 

Geneva, O., Jan. 15. 

New Bedford, Mass., 2d chh., Jan. 22. 
Jefferson, Me., Jan. 29. 

Somersville, N. J., Jan. 30. 

North Bap. chh. St. Louis, Mo., Feb, 9. 
North Becket, Mass., Feb. 19. 





